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The Best Muscular Movement System of Penmanship 


Steadmans’ 
Graded Lessons in Writing 


By A. H. STEADMAN, Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools, and 
CARRIE D. STEADMAN, Formerly Assistant Supervisor of Writing 


8 Pads—one for each year—each containing 40 sheets, 80 pages, or 314 times as 
much as the ordinary copybook. Price, each, 15 cents 
Chart, 5 sheets. Price, $1.50 








TEADMANS’ Graded Lessons in 

Writing force the child to assume and 

maintain a truly healthful, hygienic po- 
sition. They train him to use the large mus- 
cles of the upper arm and shoulder as the 
motive power in writing; to sit erect with 
his back straight and chest thrown out; and 
to form the habit of deep breathing so much 
to be desired and so necessary to health. 
As the ability to write automatically is ac- 
quired, a correct sitting habit is inculcated. 


This system teaches the child to write a 
good, characteristic hand that will remain 
with him through life. The course is pre- 
sented in eight pads. Each pad is a com- 
plete cycle, comprising the work for an en- 
tire year. Each.page presents a central idea, 
around which the lesson is constructed. The 


drills constitute a series of graded, special- 
ized physical culture exercises. These exer- 
cises are so devised and arranged that the 
pupils are led, by easy gradations, from the 
simplest forms and letters to the more com- 
plex. Each drill is based upon the move- 
ment required to form the letter or letters 
under consideration during that particular 
lesson. 


The work is simplicity itself. It teaches 
an easy, graceful style of.freehand writing 
with full play for the writer’s individuality. 
It requires no extra exercise books, no blank 
pads, and no additional paper. Any teacher 
can teach it with ease without further assist- 
ance, and any child will find no difficulty in 
performing it successfully, and acquiring a 
handwriting that is legible, rapid, and 
automatic. 
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HE business air now being cloudless and no adverse winds, we send up 
a Dixon Pencil to attract the attention of those who are interested in air 


navigation and as an encouragement to aviators who need not come to 


earth for their favorite pencil when they need one. 


This cut should have been made bearing an Olive Branch for a 


DIXON PENCI 


certainly brings peace to the ONE WHO USES IT. 





* 


The Public Schools of this country are using more DIXON’S PEN- 
CILS than ever. The teachers have found that these particular pencils 
which are made for particular work, can be depended upon in all the pos- 
sible situations that may arise in the class room. We will be glad to give 


any teacher a package of pencils who will mention this advertisement. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Our Supervisor of Mu- 
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our Grammar Schools. 
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William Torrey Harris 


Dr. Harris died at Providence, on November 
5th. For almost half a century he was the most 
notable figure in educational philosophy in this 
country. Three years ago, on his retirement 
from the Bureau of Education, THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL published an extensive editorial review 
of his important services to the philosophic 
thought and to the schools of this country. Now, 
at the close of his earthly career, it is but just 
that the principal fruits of his labors should be 
recalled, to remind us of the immeasurable debt 
we owe to him. 

Dr. Harris, born of sturdy New England stock, 
was reared on a Connecticut farm. One of his 
earliest teachers was Henry Sabin, the veteran 
schoolmaster, who celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day on October 23d. It was but natural that the 
ambitious boy should arrive at Yale for collegiate 
study. Oriental philosophy and literature were 
his chief delight. He read himself deeply also 
into Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” and other 
philosophical books. But Yale did not meet ex- 
pectations. The curriculum failed to satisfy his 
individual interests. He withdrew during the 
junior year, and went West. At St. Louis he es- 
tablished himself as a teacher of shorthand, in 
1857, and for a about a quarter of a century he 
served the common schools of that city, succes- 
sively as principal, assistant superintendent and 
superintendent. : 

The years from 1857 to 1880 cover a period of 
wonderful intellectual activity. St. Louis became 
the center for a most fruitful development of 
philosophic inquiry. The scholarship of the whole 
country was affected by the influences radiating 
from it. And Harris was the moving force be- 
hind it all. i 

The importance of the St. Louis period ought 
to inspire someone to give a comprehensive ac- 
count of it as a matter of historical record. Frank 
A. Fitzpatrick is the man to do it. Here began 
the movement which led to the founding of the 
famous Concord School of Philosophy. _ 

The breaking out of the Civil War stirred the 
patriotism of the St. Louis idealists. Sentiment 
was divided between the North and the South. 
Dr. Harris went on his even course, finding in- 
spiration and strength in the great writings of 
the great. Henry C. Brockmeyer won him over 
to Hegel, and convinced the Connecticut Yankee 
youth that philosophy represented “the most 
practical of all species of knowledge.” The prac- 
ticality of philosophy was put to constant test in 
the solving of the many problems connected with 
teaching and school management. The first im- 
portant center for the study of pedagogy was es- 
tablished. The Pedagogical Society of St. Louis, 
which is flourishing to-day, was founded by Dr. 
Harris. The first public kindergarten was incor- 
porated in the city school system. His thirteen 
annual reports as superintendent of schools have 
come to be regarded as veritable classics of 


pedagogy. ° 


It is largely, if not wholly, due to Harris’s influ- 
ence that the speculative study of education has 
become part of the regular program of American 
university activity. He lifted it to prominence as 
the department of philosophy worthy of the best 


' thought of the best minds. The belief spread 


that the highest services to humanity were those 
devoted to the bringing up of the yuung. Colonel 
Parker was enabled to win victories for the “New 
Education,” and William James, G. Stanley Hall 
and John Dewey to find eager disciples. The 
Herbartians might never have arrived at their 
own creed, and certainly would not have found so 
large an audience, if Harris had not been a 
preacher in the wilderness. 

Many philosophic societies and local clubs for 
the study of art and poetry sprang from the 
“Philosophic Society” of St. Louis, of which 
Henry C. Brockmeyer was the first president, and 
William T. Harris the first secretary. Among the 
auxiliaries were enrolled most of the famous 
thinkers of that time, the list beginning with 
Bronson Alcott and Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
first philosophical periodical published on this 
side of the Atlantic, and the most remarkable 
publication of its kind in the English language, 
was the “Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” 
originally issued under the auspices of that so- 
ciety. The motto of the “Journal” was the dec- 
laration ‘of Novalis, “Philosophy can bake no 
bread, but she can procure for us God, freedom, 
and immortality.” 

Harris left St. Louis in 1880, settled at Con- 
cord, Mass., and helped found and conduct the 
Concord School of Philosophy. He was respected 
thruout the country as the most eminent author- 
ity on all questions connected with education and 
schools. It is to the everlasting credit of Presi- 
dent Harrison that he set aside partisan and 
other trivial considerations and appointed Harris 
as Commissioner of Education. He held this of- 
fice until the summer of 1906, when he retired 
on an annuity offered to him as a token of respect 
by the Carnegie Pension Fund. It was his great 
personality that raised the Bureau from mere 
respectability to something like the importance 
it ought to occupy in the Federal Government. 

Dr. Harris was a most versatile scholar. He 
probably had no equal in this country in his fa- 
miliarity with Oriental languages, literature and 
customs. Latin and Greek were his great joy. 
He was especially fond of the medizseval Latin 
hymns. With his comprehensive acquaintance 
with economic theories and statistics, he has 
more than once confounded plausible advocates of 
socialistic and other Utopias. In mathematics, 
biology and astronomy he managed to keep in 
touch with new developments, as also along other 
lines of experimentation and pure .science. He 
was at home in music, architecture, sculpture and 
painting. He was considered to have been in his 
lifetime one of the two greatest exponents of 
Hegel. With it all he combined keen Yankee 
shrewdness, a delightful humor, and sympathies 
as broad as was his intellect. A little child asking 
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a question, a young man puzzled as to his destiny, 
a student on the quest of truth, could command his 
time and aid to almost any extent. 

Comparatively few books bear the name of Dr. 
Harris on the title page. His principal essays 
are included in the volumes of the “Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy.” His many articles on 
education are scattered thru educational periodi- 
cals, proceedings of teachers’ associations, the St. 
Louis school reports, and the monographs and re- 
ports issued by the Bureau of Education during 
his incumbency. He was the editor of several 
libraries, notably the “International Education 
Series.” His last and greatest work in the field 
of scholarship was as editor-in-chief of the most 
recent authentic quarto. edition of ‘“Webster’s 
New International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,” the title page of which bears the imprint 
of 1910. This monumental work, standing prob- 
ably as the highest achievement of American 
scholarship, in a measure represents the man him- 
self in its authoritativeness, comprehensiveness 
and utility. “Psychologic Foundations of Educa- 
tion” and “The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina 
Comedia” are, in my personal estimation, his prin- 
cipal literary contributions. 

To Dr. Harris, more than to anyone else, is due 
the establishment of the kindergarten in Amer- 
ica as part of the common school system. He de- 
vised the first rational plan for the just classifi- 
cation and promotion of pupils at school. He was 
the first to mark out the distinctive purposes and 
limits of elementary, secondary and tertiary 
schools, and to set forth their proper articulation 
and correlation. 

But great as are his tangible achievements, 
scholarly and. suggestive as are his writings, the 
best fruit of his life is no doubt to be found in 
the inspiration and help he has given to many. 
The kindly spirit of William. T. Harris, ever 
ready to aid a sincere struggler with educational 
problems, has been a comfort and a blessing to 
hundreds. It is a living force in American edu- 
cation now. 


Books for Teachers 


Professor Miinsterberg has brought out a new 
book in which he discusses the relation of modern 
psychology to school work.* I have not read the 
book carefully enough to give a critical review. 
But I have enjoyed what I have read. Scattered 
over the pages are many wise saws that set one 
thinking. Here is a declaration that appealed 
deeply after a week spent in going over some thirty 
books and manuscripts on pedagogical and psy- 
chological subjects: “Vagueness is the habitual 
and yet unpardonable sin of pedagogical litera- 
ture, and lack of simplicity too often hides lack of 
straightforwardness.” 

Why is it that there are so many stupid tomes 
on pedagogy? Is there actually a demand for 
them? With paper and printing and binding 
expensive as they are at present, it would see 
that a publisher might hesitate to put a 1909 copy- 
right label on a volume of pedagogic balderdash. 
Yet there are not a few of these volumes now on 
the market. 

Professor Miinsterberg wonders what benefit a 
teacher gets from the reading of the ordinary run 
of pedagogical and psychological books. He con- 
cludes that it makes the teacher feel “more eru- 
dite,” but that it certainly does not make him 
“wiser.” Of what avail are somebody’s finicky 

*“Psychology and the Teacher,” published October 15, 
1909, by D. Appleton & Co. 
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conclusions with reference to teaching purposes 
and processes? If the obvious things were only 
told interestingly ! 

Of all dead things the deadest is a book on peda- 
gogy. And education is such a live thing! One 
ought to feel, on reading a book about it, that the 
author felt his heart stirring with a great message 
for humanity. What is the use of issuing books 
that are “good enough in a way”? Herbart, who 
comes in for many a drubbing at the hand of lat- 
ter-day pedagographers, was quite right when he 
said that “Dullness is the cardinal sin of teaching.” 
The would-be teachers of teachers might well bear 
this in mind. 


Our Rural School 


There is no more important problem with us 
to-day, educationally, economically or socially, 
than the rural school. The towns have drawn the 
best minds into their service. The wonderful de- 
velopment of industry and commerce has put a 
premium on living in towns. The result is that 
the rural schools have become an increased bur- 
den upon their more or less exhausted communi- 
ties. And yet the schools themselves have retro- 
graded. Immature girls are in charge of hun- 
dreds of dilapidated schoolhouses that are an eye- 
sore and a disgrace to our civilization. 

Experience has demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that State support and supervision of the rural 
school is an absolute necessity. Communal auton- 
omy in school affairs is fundamentally a principle 
of American democracy. So are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. But when a man comes 
to a point where he is no longer able to take care 
of himself, he must give up a few of his “‘inalien- 
able” rights and submit to the discipline of the 
poorhouse, hospital, insane asylum or jail. 

We have talked around the rural school problem 
in too gingerly a fashion. The condition is a se- 
rious one, and requires radical action. The imme- 
diate step to take would seem to be to establish 
minimum requirements as regards buildings, pro- 
grams and teachers. Vigorous enforcement of 
these requirements must be assured. Communi- 
ties that are unable to meet them must permit 
the State to supply what is needed, at the sacri- 
fice of whatever local prerogatives may be in- 
volved. If there is a better plan let us have it. 

Keeping itself free from the retarding influ- 
ences of “system,” under which so many city 
schools are laboring, the outlook of the country 
schools may be made most hopeful. There are, 
however, conditions that must be supplied before 
any progress can be hoped for. Chief among them 
is this, that the schoolhouse shall be a fit place 
for human beings to be in, for hours atatime. A 
State which tolerates anything less than this is 
neglectful of her primary duty and is wronging 
herself. If a State is wlling to admit that she is 

¢ too poor to supply creditable buildings, let her go 
to the Federal Government for aid. 

United States Commissioner Brown would ren- 
der a telling service to education if he would pub- 
lish thru the Bureau of Education specimen pic- 
tures of some of the abominations that are al- 
lowed to pass as school-houses in the various 
States. It would not be difficult to obtain, in a 
very short time, a few thousands of these pic- 
tures to select from. The effect of the publica- 
tion could not help but prove beneficial in the end. 

The greatness of a State is measured by the 
care she bestows upon her common schools. 


[See also page 133] 
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Cheerful Confidences 


WILL YOU SEND SOME? 


This is a monthly symposium of the merry men 
and lightsome ladies who spend their days with 
children. It is a retreat from the pompous peda- 
gogy of the imposing know-it-alls who give us 
what George Howland used to call “dull and 
dreary doses of dismal didactics.” Teaching is 
such fun, so bright, alive, inspiriting, and genial 
that we can’t afford to let these superserious sys- 
tematizers spoil it with their rules, regulations 
and desiccated directions. 
up. Let the rest of us partake of your brightness 
right here. Send it to The Cheerful Confidant, 
care of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 11-15 East Twenty- 
fourth Street, New York. 


Only the Master Shall Praise 


This is a simple, declarative sentence; subject, 
“the Master”; predicate, “shall only praise.” You 
didn’t think it meant that, did you? You had an 
idea it signified, ““Nobody shall praise except the 
master.” Quite wrong, “only” is put at the begin- 
ning of the sentence to give it emphasis, as if to 
say, “Only praise shall the master give.” But, if 
you insist that “only” modifies “master,” then it 
means, “It’s only a master (not a bungler) that 
praises,” or “anybody who knows how to praise is 
a master.” See? 

Some would-be masters blame perpetually. So 
many have done it that the phrase, “corrector of 
youth” has come to mean schoolmaster. Isn’t that 
a regrettable fact? Praise is such a positive force; 
so effective a lubricant of all human machinery 
that you would think any one like a master, a 
teacher, a principal, a school superintendent, 
whose main business it is to increase human effi- 
ciency would habitually make use of the most ef- 
fective stimulus to growth. Wouldn’t you? Xeno- 
phon said, “The sweetest of all sounds is praise.” 
Shakespeare called it “a banquet.” Those honest 
chaps in “The Winter’s Tale,” said, “Our praises 
are our wages.” I never understood why so many 
school people are afraid to praise. I fancy they 
themselves don’t know the reason. In some schools 
the principal is regarded as the official blamer for 
the whole institution. You will find a line of cul- 
prits in his office; delegates from every room in 
the school. This is the kind of person he chiefly 
sees. He is acquainted with the worst children in 
his organization, and with few others. Many keep 
a “discipline book,” in which the names of the bad 
— — There are cards in use which read 
ike this: 





is reported to the principal for 
OFFENSE 











Seems foolish to me; this emphasis of the bad, 
the erring, the administering of punishment, the 
pronouncement of censure. It associates the prin- 
cipal’s office in the minds of children as a jail; the 
master as an inflictor of punishment. I should 
hate to stand for that idea in a community. I 
should be unwilling to make the hangman attitude 


Don’t dry up—cheer ' 


my prevailing position toward children. It would 
give me a sour face, a stern eye, an impaired di- 
gestion and a bad breath. Education is such a 
cheerful thing essentially that I would not want 
only the scum of the process sopping over me most 
of the time. I would have an agreement with the 
teachers that every day at a given hour each one 
would send me one or two children with a speci- 
men of the finest work of the day before, that I 
might praise it and them. I should want to meet, 
in this way, the best boys and girls. I’d like to be 
compelled, at least once a day, early in the morn- 
ing to smile and say “That’s good. I am dee- 
lighted.” I'd like to have the disciplinary cases 
that the teachers couldn’t settle sent along with 
this pleasant group. I have an idea that their own 
feeling of out-of-placeness among the other sort 
would do a good deal of self-reprimanding: the 
most effective kind. I imagine that a school look- 
ing out mostly for good things would find more of 
them than a fault-finding seminary does. I know 
how it is with me.. I have had pick-fault bosses. 
I have had optimistic ones. I do three times the 
work three times as easily for the man who praises 
it than for the corrective martinet whose scent for 
error is as keen as a hound’s, and whose snarl is 
as ugly. Charley Schwab increased the output of 
his steel mill twice over. .They called him “Hur- 
rah Boys Charley.” “Complimenting Custer” was 
the nickname of the gallant fighter whom his sol- 
diers worshiped as a god. “Father Abraham” de- 
scribes the most beloved president that ever was. 
If I had the chance of being loved by teachers or 
scholars every day for years and years, do you 
think I’d throw it away for a fool habit of picking 
flaws? God keep me from being such a fool. 
WEBSTER NORCROSS. 


The Letter-Writing Superintendent 


A typewriter is a machine. It makes a metal- 
lic sound when struck, dry, hard, mechanical. Its 
quality gets into the message on the paper. Its 
cold, unsympathetic quality passes over into the 
recipient of the letter and reflects back upon the 
character of the writer. Furthermore, if the su- 
perintendent has a stenographer, a third party, a 
mechanical person, comes between him and his 
teachers, to the impairment of sympathy and con- 
fidence. The superintendent of much typewriting 
always becomes harder, colder and less efficient. 
His enthusiasm and encouragement become 
second-hand, his correction more methodical. 
Warmth disappears from him. His leadership 
degenerates into drivership. He’s a dead one. 

If the “Life and Letters” of Superintendent X. 
were written his “Life” would be a picture of a 
desk, a filing case, and a typewriting table. His 
“Letters” would be a collection of corrections, re- 
proofs, warnings, reprimands and combinations. 
Wounded subordinates bear with them and show 
to sympathizing friends, possessors of similar let- 
ters, hard-hearted little word-stabs, in cold blue 
ink, pounded viciously upon pale paper, by hatchet- 
faced clerks. Superintendent X. spits out a dozen 
of these venomous things a morning and forgets 
them. Every recipient carries the hurt weeks and 
months. Each successive pin-prick irritates the 
growing hatred and in time the head of the sys- 
tem has it thoroughly vaccinated with poison. 

Seems odd, doesn’t it? Teaching is a social 
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process: The encouraging contact of spirit with 
spirit. The children love Miss A., and thereby 
learn easily, gladly and well. The teachers love 
Miss B., the principal. She praises their suc- 
cesses, encourages their efforts; their relatives are 
social ones; their media of communication, visits, 
conversations, conferences, are social and personal 
in their nature. Confidence and loyalty mark 
their co-operation ; the school has a human atmos- 
phere. But the Superintendent is a typewritten 
influence who comes into the life of the school by 
printed letter or mimeographed circular. The 
first feeling one has on seeing the envelope from 
his office is that of annoyance. Here is no cheery 
greeting coming. There is no smile upon the 
paper. It has no fresh message of spontaneous 
thought engendered on the spot, suggested by the 
occasion, suited to the place. It’s out of tune. 
Cut out the typewriter, young man, just begin- 
ning as head of a system. Don’t follow the fool 
crowd of superintendents who pride themselves on 
the appurtenances of an up-to-date business office. 
They don’t belong to your job. No business-like 
educator’s fame ever outlived his own generation. 
Get out among the living things. See the chil- 
dren. Look at the work the teachers are doing. 
Tell the principal first what good things you saw. 
When your folks find that you appreciate good 
things, they’l] naturally grow so fond of produc- 
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ing them that it won’t be necessary to bother much 
about correcting the bad. And, furthermore, Su- 
perintendent, by the reflex upon you, the discovery 
of good will work such a tonic on your nerves, cir- 
culation, gastric juices, and somatic elasticity that 
you will live so glad a life that a mere business 
man will seem an inferior order of zodélogy. 
JANET COVANT. 


Only the Spirit Can Teach 


“Only the spirit can teach. Not any profane 
man, not any sensual, not any liar, not any slave, 
can teach; but only he can give who has; he only 
can create who is. The man on whom the soul 
descends, thru whom the soul speaks, alone 
can teach. Every man can open his door to an- 
gels, and they shall bring him the gift of tongues. 
But he who aims to speak as books enable, as sys- 
tems use, as the fashion guides, and as interest 
commands babbles; let him hush.” 

A profane man and a sensual, a liar, can hold 
office in educational systems; he can write papers 
and address conventions, but what is that to you? 
Fret not thyself because of evil doers. God gave 
thee first of all thyself. Be, and thou shalt create. 
Trust thy secret soul, and thou shalt be led by the 
spirit, and then shalt thou teach, indeed. 

ADOLPH MAXAMILIAN. 


Memory Gems for December 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 


DECEMBER 1 
So Christmas and Thanksgiving clasp 
Their hands, and brightly bridge December. 
—Lucy LARCOM. 


DECEMBER 2 
Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 
—OLD RHYME. 


DECEMBER 3 
Good luck unto old Christmas, 
And a long life, let us sing, 
For he doth more good unto the poor, 
Than many a crownéd king! 
—Mary Howlrt. 


DECEMBER 6 
Heap on more wood !—the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
—SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


DECEMBER 7 
Forget not Christmas. 
—HENRY IV, OF ENGLAND. 


DECEMBER 8 
Christmas comes but once a year. 
—T. TUSSER. 


DECEMBER 9 
With Christmas comes merrymaking. 
—J. POOLE... 





DECEMBER 10 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto 
the green holly. . 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


DECEMBER 13 
Oh, the Shepherds in Judea, 
They are singing soft and low— 


Song the blessed angels taught them 
All the centuries ago. 
—Mary AUSTIN. 





From “Kathleen in Ireland” in the “Little People Every- 


where” Series. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Publishers. 
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DECEMBER 14 
“Merry Christmas!” hear them say, 
As the East is growing lighter, 
“May the joy of Christmas Day 


Make the whole year gladder, brighter!” 
—MARGARET DELAND. 


DECEMBER 15 


But, thinkin’ of the things yer’d like to see 


upon that tree, 

Jest "fore Christ- 

mas be as good 
as yer kin be! 

—EUGENE FIELD. 


DECEMBER 16 

“Glory to God: 
good-will to 
men! 

Come! Feel it, 
show it, give it, 
then!” 

— EDWARD SAN- 
FORD MARTIN. 


DECEMBER 17 

So shall we learn 
to understand 

The simple faith 
of shepherds 
then, 

And, clasping 
kindly hand in 
hand, 

Sing, “Peace on 
earth, good- 
will to men!” 

—JAMES RUSSELL 

LOWELL. 


DECEMBER 20 
The Wrong shall 
fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on 
earth, good-will 
to men! 





CHRISTMAS DAY 
And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day, in the morning. 
—OLD CAROL. 


DECEMBER 27 
Christmas day is the season of good cheer all the 
world over. 


—CHARLES DICKENS. 
DECEMBER 28 
On Christmas day 
all should be 
welcomed with 
good cheer and 
true hospitality. 
—JOHN STow. 


DECEMBER 29 

The earth has 
grown old with 
its burden of 
care, 

But ‘at Christmas 
it always is 
young. 

— PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. 


DECEMBER 30 
Come hither, come 
hither, come 
hither ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and 
rough weather. 
— WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


DECEMBER 31 
Christmas is the 
season for kin- 
dling not merely 
the fire of hos- 
pitality in the 
hall, but the 
genial flame of 
Charity in the 


—HENRY W ADS- heart. 
WORTH LONG- : — WASHINGTON 
FELLOW. Blackboard Calendar Designed by G. H. Shorey IRVING. 


DECEMBER 21 
In the light of that star 
Lie the ages unpearled ; 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 


DECEMBER 22 


But Christmas, happy Christmas, 
Sweet herald of good-will, 
With holy songs of glory 
Brings holy gladness still. 


—FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


DECEMBER 23 
For peace and hope may brighten, 
And patient love may glow, 
As we listen in the starlight 
To the “bells across the snow.” 


—FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


DECEMBER 24 
All glory to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace; 
Good-will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin, and never cease. 


—NAHUM TATE. 


The President on the National Forests 


Speaking at Spokane on his trip to the Far 
West, President Taft called attention to the na- 
tional forests in the following words: 

The national forests, as reserved by executive order, 
contain about 167,000,000 acres of land in the United States 
proper. All of this land is now under the direct control 
of the Forestry Bureau, and is being preserved from fire 
and from other destruction, and is being treated in accord- 
ance with the best modern methods of treating forests un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Pinchot, the chief forester, and 
the head of the Bureau of Forestry in the Department of 
Agriculture... . 

I don’t stop to discuss at length the forestry question. 
The wonderful progress made by Mr. Pinchot, with the 
earnest support of Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Wilson, 
at times has met the denunciation of persons in this West- 
ern country on the ground that property was being taken 
which Congress intended for individuals and was being 
withheld from them. But I think general opposition to 
Mr. Pinchot’s‘ plans has disappeared and that the great 
body of the American people recognizes the benefit of the 
reform in reference to forestry, and greatly regrets that it 
was not begun years before. 
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Practical Nature Study 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


Leaf Study—II 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


The leaf is of great use to man. It may be 
briefly considered under the following heads: 

The struggle toward the light (heliotropism) 
will explain why trees growing in dense forests 
are always tall and slender, while the same kinds 
of trees growing in the open fields are broad and 
spreading. It will also explain why leaves and 
branches of the lower limbs soon die. Being de- 
prived of light, they cannot work. Their supply 
of sap is therefore cut off and they soon die. In 
this. way forest trees prune themselves. How 
should trees be planted if it is desired to produce 
flag staffs or telegraph poles? 

Seeking for light causes the lower leaves of a 
branch to develop longer petioles, so as to extend 
their blades beyond those of leaves farther up the 
stem. (Illus. 4 and 5).* .The rosette arrangement 
of short-stemmed plants like the dandelion and 
shepherd’s purse and the'leaf mosaics seen in am- 
pelopsis (horse-chestnut) and maple are also the 
result of this attempt to give every leaf its maxi- 
mum exposure to the sun’s rays. For the same 
reason the leaves of begonia, elm, and witchhazel 
are oblique at the base because each leaf is over- 
shadowed bv its next neighbor on that side. 

Experiment 14.—Select a large parsnip or car- 
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rot. Cut off the lower half. Dig out the center 
from the upper half so as to form a cup having the 
terminal bud at the bottom. Fill the cup with 
water and suspend it in a Sunny place, keeping 
water always in the cup. The terminal bud will 





* Page 92, last month. i ae j 


soon begin to grow. Its leaves will expand and 
arrange themselves in a vertical position. Why 
do they do so? 


— 


STRUCTURE 


The minute structure of leaves is not within the 
realm of nature study. Under the microscope a 
most complex arrangement of cells is revealed, the 
study of which belongs to the botanist. The naked 
eye, however, can see enough of leaf structure for 
our purpose. 

There is a complex system of woody tubes and 
fibers called veins which come up the leaf-stock 
and extend in every direction thruout the blade. 

Each kind of plant has its own peculiar vena- 
tion by means of which it is usually easy to iden- 
tify a plant. 

There are two types of venation, parallel and 
net, and each type has had two forms, as indicated 
in the following table: 

Lengthwise (grasses) 
Net Crosswise (calla lily) 


Veining 
. «| Parallel | Palmati (maple) 
kat Feather (beech) 

In general net veining belongs to the dicotyle- 
donous plants and parallel veining to the mono- 
cotyledonous plants. 

The illustrations made directly from leaf im- 
pressions show some of the more common forms 
of venation. I have found leaf impressions of 
great value as aids to leaf study. 

N. B.—To make leaf-impressions take a small 
quantity of vaseline and lamp-black. Mix thoroly 
until you have a black mass resembling printers’ 
ink. Apply to the under-surface of the leaf with 
a ball of cotton inclosed in muslin or chamois-skin. 
Then place the inked surface upon the paper on 
which the impression is to be made and run it thru 
a clothes-wringer. First attempts usually prove 
disastrous, but with a little practice the most deli- 
cate impressions can be obtained. 

Skeleton leaves also show leaf structure admir- 
ably. They are easily made by boiling the leaves 
in “Gold Dust” or any other similar caustic sub- 
stance for three minutes, and then thoroly wash- 
ing in running water. The pulp will all wash 
away, leaving the frame-work intact. This method 
will not work when used with ferns, lilies and 
other succulent plants, but the leaves of all ordi- 
nary trees and shrubs may be treated in this way 
with excellent results. 

On the opposite page are shown prints made di- 
rectly from skeleton leaves. 

(a) Food.—The leaves of cabbage, kale, lettuce, 
spinach, beet, cress and dandelion are highly 
prized for food. In many places leaves of common 
weeds are eaten as salad or boiled as “greens.” 
Mustard, marsh-marygold. pigweed, pokeweed, 
curly dock and horse-radish are most in use. In 
these plants it is the blade of the leaf which is 
eaten. But the petioles of celery and rhubarb are 
much esteemed. Leaves of grasses, clover and 
many weeds form the bulk of diet for cattle and 
so contribute indirectly to the food of man. Clover 
and sowed corn are well-known fodder plants. 
Clover and alfalfa are often grown and plowed un- 
der for fertilizing the soil. because of the nitrogen- 
ous matter contained in them. 
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Tea-Leaves, Flowers and Fruits 


(b) Drink.—Tea and maté are plants whose 
leaves supply beverages. Tea leaves constitute 
one of the chief exports of China, Japan and India. 
Maté or Paraguay tea is consumed in great quan- 
tities in some parts of the world. Its trade is 
growing. 

(c) Stimulants—The commercial value of the 
tobacco industry runs into millions of dollars. 
Great care is taken in cultivation of the plant 
Leaves intended for wrappers are grown under 
cover to prevent being torn by hailstones or heavy 
winds. 

(d) Drugs.—Bay leaves are much esteemed for 
flavor. They are also a source of the manufacture 
of bay rum. Sage is an important seasoning. Pep- 
permint, spearmint, horehound and pennyroyal 
have acknowledged medicinal value. Thyme, mar- 
joram and parsley are used for seasoning. Car- 
nuba myrtle is a source of wax for manufacture 
of candles. Coca leaves supply the invaluable 
narcotic known as cocaine. 

(e) Textiles—The fibrous character of the 
veins of many leaves make them valuable as a 
source of fibers. Ramie fiber, raphia, citronella 
and sisal hemp are well-known examnvles. Palm- 
leaf fans, Panama hats, grass cloth, “crex”’ grass 
furniture and “sweet grass” boxes are familiar 
to all. 

(f) History and Literature. — Certain leaves 
have come down from the past as symbolical. Oth- 
ers have a historic significance. 

The olive betokens peace and was the symbol 
brought back by the dove to the Ark. The mistle- 
toe breathes all the mystery of heathen Europe 
in Druid days. Papyrus suggests Egypt, mystic 
mother of science and the arts. The palm symbol- 
izes victory, the myrtle civil authority, the lawrel, 
the ivy and the oak for honors bestowed on men as 
rewards of merit. 

7. Ecological Aspects of Leaf Study. 

Many important principles of nature are ex- 

emplified in the study of leaves. 
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I. Effects of Environment on Leaves. 

(a) Light.—The position, size and color of 
leaves depend upon the direction and intensity of 
sunlight. 

(b) Water.— Submerged leaves are usually 
finely divided or filiform, as seen in seaweed. Ab- 
sence of water is attended by reduction of the size 
of the blade, as seen in the spines of cacti or in 
thickening, as seen in aloes and century-plants. 

(c) Altitude——Plants growing at high eleva- 
tions are usually diminutive, but this may be due 
to lack of water, as well as to rarity of the atmos- 
phere. 

(d) Proximity to the Sea.—The leaves of plants 
found in salty localities are thick and leathery in 
texture. Such plants are known as halophytes. 

(e) Influence of Other Leaves.—Some plants 
are overshadowed by others and thus suffer death. 
Weeds cause death of grasses in a lawn by over- 
shadowing. When neighboring leaves cover one 
another they develop oblique bases and so lose 
their bilateral symmetry. 

(f) Heat.—Intense heat causes leaves to roll up 
in order to prevent loss of water. 


II. Effect of Leaves on Their Environment. 

(a) Shade.—The effect on the landscape can- 
not be overstated. Without leaves the world be- 
comes like a desert. 

(b) Atmosphere. The water transpired by 
leaves tends to moisten the air and so the rainfall 
of a forested region is greater than one where 
trees are few. The oxygen set free is nature’s 
principal method of purifying the air. 

(c) Enrichment of Soil—The decay of fallen 














Gathering Pulque, the National Beverage of Mexico 


leaves returns to the soil much of those food ele- 
ments which the root takes out of it. 

(d) Drainage.—The thick layer of dead leaves 
on the ground retards the flow of water which 
falls upon it. In this way the water is slower in 
running off and so freshets and droughts are pre- 
vented. 

(e) Protection of Roots——Again the thick 
blanket of fallen leaves with the air spaces be- 
tween them serve as an admirable protection of the 
roots and seeds from the intense cold of winter. 

(f) Food.—The bulk of animal food consists of 
leaves, hence animal life on the earth may be said 
to be dependent upon leaves. 


III. Mutual dependence of each upon all is admir- 
ably shown in plant study. 

(a) The leaf depends upon the stem to convey 
sap, upon the air to supply it with carbon dioxide, 
and upon the sun for the energy by means of 
which it can do its work. The stem depends upon 
the root to collect the sap and upon the leaf for the 
food to sustain its growth. The root depends on 
both as well as the soil and rainfall. 
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(b) The entire animal kingdom depends upon 
vegetation for food and for oxygen. 

(c) Man depends upon all the others for food, 
for clothing, for shelter, his three great needs. So 
that the saying of old is equally applicable if we 
write it thus: “The stem cannot say to the root: 
“T have no need of thee,” and the root cannot say 
to the leaves: “I have no need of you.” 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Send children into the fields and woods to 
gather leaves. (a) The greatest number of kinds. 
(b) The greatest variety of shapes, margins, ap- 
exes, bases, etc. (c) The largest collection of col- 
> aay (hairy, downy, smooth, glossy, rough, 
etc.). 

2. Send into the garden or store and get names 
of leaves used for food, flavor, seasoning, etc. 

3. Go to the drug-store and find what drugs are 
leaves or are made from leaves. 
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4, Make collections of commercial products 
which are derived from leaves. 

5. Make leaf impressions for study of venation 
and for schoolroom decoration. 

6. Make blue prints of leaves and sprays by lay- 
ing them on the prepared blue-print paper and ex- 
posing to the sun for three minutes. Then wash 
thoroly in water. 

TO FIND OUT 
1. Tobacco. 

How is tobacco grown? Where? How is it pro- 
tected to prevent tearing the leaves? How cured? 
What sort of tobacco makes the best wrappers for 
cigars? Of what is snuff made? Why do green- 
house men strew tobacco on the floors of hot- 
houses ? 


2. Tea. 

Where does tea grow? How is it gathered? How 
cured? How does green tea differ from black tea? 
Find out the names of several varieties of tea. 


New Books for Teachers 


The output of books on pedagogical subjects is 
increasing at an astonishing rate. Here are the 
titles of books that have come to my desk in the 
last few weeks: 


D. Appleton & Co. 
“Modern Educators and 'Their Ideals,’ by Tadasu 
Misawa. 
“Psychology and the Teacher,” by Hugo Miinsterberg. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 
“Teaching to Read,” by James L. Hughes. 
“Plays and Games for Indoors and Out,” by Belle Ra- 
gnar Parsons, 


Cambridge University Press, England. 
“The English Grammar Schools to 1660,” by Foster 
Watson. 


Charities Publication Committee 
“Laggards in Our Schools, a Study of Retardation and 
Elimination in City School Systems,” by Leonard P. Ayres. 


D. C. Heath & Co. 
“High School Administration,” by Horace A. Hollister. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
“Ethical and Moral Instruction in Schools,” by George 
Herbert Palmer. ‘ 
“Social Development and Education,” by M. V. O’Shea. 
“Education in the Far East,” by Charles F. Thwing. 


Interstate School of Correspondence. 
“Intermediate and Grammar Methods,” edited by Wil- 
liam F. Rocheleau. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Impressions of American Education,” by Sara A. Bur- 
stall. 

“Habit Formation and the Science of Teaching,” by Stu- 
art H. Rowe. 

Macmillan Company. 

“Genetic Psychology,” by Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. 

“Teaching Children to Study,” by Olive M. Jones (and 
Eleanor G. Leary and Agnes E. Quish). 

“A History of Education Before the Middle Ages,” by 
Frank Pierrepont Graves. 

“The American High School,” by John Franklin Brown. 

“The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading,” by Ed- 
mund Burke Huey. 


The Psycholcgy of Thinking,” by Irving Edgar Miller. 


G. P. Putnam & Sons 
“The Women of a State University,” by Helen R. Olin. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
“The Teaching of Aritmetic,” by David Eugene Smith. 


This list does not include Frank McMurry’s 
book on teaching children how to study, as I took 
home my copy of it to read at leisure and do not 
this moment recall the exact title. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company are the publishers. They have also 
brought out a most remarkable series, known as 
“Riverside Educational Monographs,” under the 
editorship of Henry Suzzallo. As the price is only 
thirty-five cents per copy, neatly bound in cloth, 
there should be a large demand for them among 
teachers. They include some really big things: 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, on Education, for instance, 
and John Fiske on The Meaning of Infancy, and 
Charles W. Eliot on Education for Efficiency, and 
John Dewey on Moral Principles in Education. It 
was a happy idea to gather the great thoughts of 
these educators in books of convenient size. They 
are veritable pocket classics of pedagogy. 


School Improvement League 


The State of Maine has a School Improvement 
League, that is doing a magnificent work. The 
State, tho paying shamefully low salaries to her 
rural teachers, has been able to draw into the 
school service the flower of her womanhood. Pay- 
son Smith, the State Superintendent, is an educa- 
tor of clear vision and fine resources, who has the 
courage of his convictions, and is determined that 
the efficiency of the rural schools shall be in- 
creased. At the State meeting held in the last 
week of October, he roused the teachers to offer 
organized co-operation to the efforts of the School 
Improvement League. With teachers and par- 
ents and other friends of the schools working to- 
gether for the one end of placing rural education 
on a basis of decency, dignity and efficiency, the 
results should be most gratifying. 

The example of Maine may suggest plans of 
procedure to other States equally in need of rural 
improvement. 
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United States Government 


By IsAAc PRICE, New York 


Congress. II 


APPORTIONMENT AND RATIO 


The question arose who were entitled to be 
counted in the apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States. - In this controversy the 
opponents were no longer the smaller and the 
larger States, but it was the North against the 
South. In the plan submitted by Virginia repre- 
sentation proportionate to the population was in- 
terpreted by the delegates from the Southern 
States to include slave population in the enumera- 
tion of the population. 

Slave labor had been found very cheap and prof- 
itable by the Southern planters and had been in- 
troduced into these States in very large numbers 
until they made up a large fraction of the inhabi- 
tants. In the North economic conditions had re- 
sulted in reducing the number of slaves to a mini- 
mum. Therefore, when the question of counting 
slaves as part of population came up for consider- 
ation, the North claimed that since the slaves were 
not entitled to any political privileges, the inter- 
pretation advanced was most unreasonable and 
would give to the free voter in the South a greater 
political power than to his free brother voter in the 
Northern States—a principle opposed to the idea 
of civil equality. 

Another vital question arose in this connection 
—the basis of taxation. The delegates from the 
non-slave-holding States argued that both taxation 
and representation should be apportioned on the 
same basis, and that on the number of the popula- 
tion. If the Southern States wished to have the 
slaves counted in the apportionment of Represen- 
tatives, they should also be counted in the matter 
of taxation, for the purpose of apportioning taxes. 
A crisis soon arose which again threatened to nul- 
lify the work of the convention until the cool and 
level-headed James Madison solved the dispute in 
the following compromise, which was adopted : 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons. (Art. 1, Sec. 2, Cl. 3.) 


The preceding section also provided for the ap- 
portionment of the members of the first House of 
Representatives, the ratio being one to every 
thirty thousand of “whole” people. Thus, if a 
free state had a population of 180,000, it was en- 
titled to six Representatives. In order to have 
the same representation the “slave” State had to 
have a much larger population; e.g., 120,000 white 
people and 100,000 blacks, a total of 220,000. 
With the adoption of the XIVth Amendment the 
population entitled to representation has consisted 
of the whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cept untaxed Indians. 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States according to their respective numbers, count- 
ing the whole number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, representatives in Con- 


gress, the executive or judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age in such State. (XIVth Am., Sec. 2.) 


To provide for the natural increase of represen- 
tation due to the growth of our country, the Con- 
vention provided for the enumeration of the popu- 
lation in the country, the census to be taken every 
tenth year, in the year ending in 0. According to 
the results of the census the number of Represen- 
tatives is determined. 

The first Congress contained a House of Repre- 
sentatives of sixty-five members, a ratio of one 
member to about 60,000 persons (the population 
of the United States in 1790 was about 4,000,000). 
By an act of Congress, approved January,.1901, 
to go into effect March 4, 1903, the number of 
Representatives was fixed at 386, a ratio of one 
to about 200,000 population. No limitation has 
been placed on its size, but the consideration of 
its functions and the necessity of having a com- 
paratively small body to transact ‘all the business 
of the House have been the ruling factors. The 
Senate of 1790 consisted of twenty-six members; 
the Senate of 1803 contained thirty-four members, 
because of the admission of the four new States, 
Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio, during 
the next four years. The Senate of 1909 has 
ninety-two members. 

It is interesting to note the popular representa- 
tion in the corresponding houses in European 
Legislatures: England’s House of Commons has 
670 members; France’s Chamber of Deputies 
591; the German Empire’s Reichstag 397, — in 
every instance many more than in our House of 
Representatives. The members of a State ad- 
mitted after the enumeration of the census are in 
addition to the legal number. The House of Rep- 
resentatives also contains, as members without the 
right to vote, delegates from the Territories, these 
delegates being entitled to all the other privileges 
of the members. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the legislative department of the United 
States. 

2. What are its general powers? 

3. Advance two arguments in favor of a bi-cameral 
(two-housed) legislature. 

4. Mention one disadvantage, if any. 

5. Tell about the debates in the Convention of 1787 
with reference to the standing of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

6. Give the substance of the Constitution in reference 
to the apportionment of representatives. 

7. How many members of the Senate from your State? 
Why? 

8. How many Representatives from your State in the 
House of Representatives? 

9. Which State has the largest number? The smallest? 

10. Name five statesmen prominent in the Convention 
of 1787. 

11. Contrast the Congress under the Confederation with 
that under the present federal government. 
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A Christmas Festival 


Arranged by ALICE MoRRISSEY and MARIAN BURGIN, of Teachers College, New York, 
upon a plot by CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


A very simple arrangement is given of the most promi- 
nent old English customs at Christmastide. The dramatic 
setting of the play suggests rather prominently the orig- 
inal meaning of the customs. 

Costumes.—No special costumes are necessary, except 
that the second part of the picture suggests a sitting-room 
with large fireplace. 


PART ONE—CHRISTMAS EVE 
The holly boughs. 
The yule log. 
The carolers. 

INTERLUDE 

Hanging of the stockings. 
Santa Claus. 
Christmas morning. 

PART TWO—CHRISTMAS DAY 
The procession. 
The wassailing. 
The revels. 


Part I.—Christmas Eve 


1. THE HOLLY BOUGHS 

A part of children enter with their arms filled 
with greens for decorating the hall. They are 
singing, “The holly and the ivy.” Some begin 
to hang the holly on the walls, others make gar- 
lands and festoons. As they finish decorating the 
room they talk of the yule log that will be brought 
in very soon. 


The holly and the Ivy. 


Semi-Cuorus. 
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The holly bears a blossom, 
As white as lily-flower; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To be our sweet Saviour. 


The holly bears a berry, 
As red as any blood; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To do poor sinners good. 


The holly bears a prickle, 
As sharp as any thorn; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
On Christmas-day in the morn. 


2. THE YULE LOG 

Shouts are heard outside. All in the room drop 
the greens and call, “The Yule! the Yule!” The 
log is brought in amid great excitement. All help 
to get it to the fireplace and watch the lighting. 
While they are waiting for the log to light, all 
say, “Welcome, Yule.” When the flames start up 
the “lamb’s wool” is brought in and placed in 
front of the fire. Apples and nuts are placed in 
front on the hearth to be roasted. They all sing, 
“Dame, get up and bake your pies,” then “Little 
Jack Horner.” As the last song dies away, a new 
one is heard from the outside. The children be- 
come quiet, hold the hands to the ears and listen. 


WELCOME YULE 
Welcome be thou, heavenly King, 
Welcome born on this morning, 
Welcome for whom we shall sing, 
Welcome, Yule. 


9 


Welcome be ye that are here, 

Welcome all, and make good cheer. 

Welcome all, another year, 
Welcome, Yule. 


LITTLE JACK HORNER. 
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Lit-tle Jack Hor-ner 


He put in his thumb, And 











sat in a _ cor-ne-, 





Eating a Christmas pie; 
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pull’d outa plum,And said,““What a good boy am I!” 





DAME, GET UP AND BAKE YOUR PIES. 
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Bake your pies, Bake your pies; Dame, get up and 
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bake your pies,On Christmas day in the morn-ing. 


Dame, what makes your maidens lie, 
Maidens lie, maidens lie? 

Dame, what makes your maidens lie, 
On Christmas-day in the morning? 


Dame, what makes your ducks to die, 
Ducks to die, ducks to die? 

Dame, what makes your ducks to die, 
On Christmas-day in the morning? 
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APPORTIONMENT AND RATIO 


The question arose who were entitled to be 
counted in the apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States. - In this controversy the 
opponents were no longer the smaller and the 
larger States, but it was the North against the 
South. In the plan submitted by Virginia repre- 
sentation proportionate to the population was in- 
terpreted by the delegates from the Southern 
States to include slave population in the enumera- 
tion of the population. 

Slave labor had been found very cheap and prof- 
itable by the Southern planters and had been in- 
troduced into these States in very large numbers 
until they made up a large fraction of the inhabi- 
tants. In the North economic conditions had re- 
sulted in reducing the number of slaves to a mini- 
mum. Therefore, when the question of counting 
slaves as part of population came up for consider- 
ation, the North claimed that since the slaves were 
not entitled to any political privileges, the inter- 
pretation advanced was most unreasonable and 
would give to the free voter in the South a greater 
political power than to his free brother voter in the 
Northern States—a principle opposed to the idea 
of civil equality. 

Another vital question arose in this connection 
—the basis of taxation. The delegates from the 
non-slave-holding States argued that both taxation 
and representation should be apportioned on the 
same basis, and that on the number of the popula- 
tion. If the Southern States wished to have the 
slaves counted in the apportionment of Represen- 
tatives, they should also be counted in the matter 
of taxation, for the purpose of apportioning taxes. 
A crisis soon arose which again threatened to nul- 
lify the work of the convention until the cool and 
level-headed James Madison solved the dispute in 
the following compromise, which was adopted: 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons. (Art. 1, Sec. 2, Cl. 3.) 


The preceding section also provided for the ap- 
portionment of the members of the first House of 
Representatives, the ratio being one to every 
thirty thousand of “whole” people. Thus, if a 
free state had a population of 180,000, it was en- 
titled to six Representatives. In order to have 
the same representation the “slave” State had to 
have a much larger population; e.g., 120,000 white 
people and 100,000 blacks, a total of 220,000. 
With the adoption of the XIVth Amendment the 
population entitled to representation has consisted 
of the whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cept untaxed Indians. 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States according to their respective numbers, count- 
ing the whole number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, representatives in Con- 





gress, the executive or judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age in such State.. (XIVth Am., Sec. 2.) 


To provide for the natural increase of represen- 
tation due to the growth of our country, the Con- 
vention provided for the enumeration of the popu- 
lation in the country, the census to be taken every 
tenth vear, in the year ending in 0. According to 
the results of the census the number of Represen- 
tatives is determined. 

The first Congress contained a House of Repre- 
sentatives of sixty-five members, a ratio of one 
member to about 60,000 persons (the population 
of the United States in 1790 was about 4,000,000). 
By an act of Congress, approved January, .1901, 
to go into effect March 4, 1903, the number of 
Representatives was fixed at 386, a ratio of one 
to about 200,000 population. No limitation has 
been placed on its size, but the consideration of 
its functions and the necessity of having a com- 
paratively small body to transact ‘all the business 
of the House have been the ruling factors. The 
Senate of 1790 consisted of twenty-six members; 
the Senate of 1803 contained thirty-four members, 
because of the admission of the four new States, 
Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio, during 
the next four years. The Senate of 1909 has 
ninety-two members. 

It is interesting to note the popular representa- 
tion in the corresponding houses in European 
Legislatures: England’s House of Commons has 
670 members; France’s Chamber of Deputies 
591; the German Empire’s Reichstag 397, — in 
every instance many more than in our House of 
Representatives. The members of a State ad- 
mitted after the enumeration of the census are in 
addition to the legal number. The House of Rep- 
resentatives also contains, as members without the 
right to vote, delegates from the Territories, these 
delegates being entitled to all the other privileges 
of the members. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the legislative department of the United 
States. 

2. What are its general powers? 

3. Advance two arguments in favor of a bi-cameral 
(two-housed) legislature. 

4. Mention one disadvantage, if any. 

5. Tell about the debates in the Convention of 1787 
with reference to the standing of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

6. Give the substance of the Constitution in reference 
to the apportionment of representatives. 

7. How many members of the Senate from your State? 
Why? 

8. How many Representatives from your State in the 
House of Representatives? 

9. Which State has the largest number? The smallest? 

10. Name five statesmen prominent in the Convention 
of 1787. 

11. Contrast the Congress under the Confederation with 
that under the present federal government. 
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A very simple arrangement is given of the most promi- 2. THE YULE LOG 
nent old English customs at Christmastide. The dramatic Shouts are heard outside. All in the room drop 
setting of the play suggests rather prominently the orig- the greens and call, “The Yule! the Yule!” The 
inal meaning of the customs. log is brought in amid great excitement. All help 
Costumes.—No special costumes are necessary, except to get it to the fireplace and watch the lighting. 
that the second part of the picture suggests a sitting-room While they are waiting for the log to light, all 


with large fireplace. say, “Welcome, Yule.” When the flames start up 
. the “lamb’s wool” is brought in and placed in 
PART ONE—CHRISTMAS EVE front of the fire. Apples and nuts are placed in 
The holly boughs. front on the hearth to be roasted. They all sing, 
The yule log. “Dame, get up and bake your pies,” then “Little 
The carolers. Jack Horner.” As the last song dies away, a new 
INTERLUDE one is heard from the outside. The children be- 
Hanging of the stockings. come quiet, hold the hands to the ears and listen. 
Santa Claus. . 
Christmas morning. . WELCOME YULE 
PART TWO—CHRISTMAS DAY Welcome be thou, heavenly King, 
The precrae, Welcome born on this morning, 
The wassailing. Welcome for whom we shall sing, 
The revels. Welcome, Yule. 


Part I—Christmas Eve Welcome be ye that are here, 


+ THE HOLLY BOUGHS Welcome all, and make good cheer. 


A part of children enter with their arms filled Welcome all, another year, 
with greens for decorating the hall. They are Welcome, Yule. 
singing, “The holly and the ivy.” Some begin 
to hang the holly on the walls, others make gar- LITTLE JACK HORNER. 
lands and festoons. As they finish decorating the eget 
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Dame, get up and bake your pies, 
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Bake your pies, Bake your pies; Dame, get up and 
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The holly bears a blossom, es = 
As white as lily-flower; U- : a ci 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, bake your pies,On Christmas day in the morn-ing. 
To be our sweet Saviour. 








Dame, what makes your maidens lie, 
Maidens lie, maidens lie? 

Dame, what makes your maidens lie, 
On Christmas-day in the morning? 


The holly bears a berry, 
As red as any blood; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To do poor sinners good. 


The holly bears a prickle, Dame, what makes your ducks to die, 
As sharp as any thorn; Ducks to die, ducks to die? 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, Dame, what makes your ducks to die, 


On Christmas-day in the morn. On Christmas-day in the morning? 
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APPORTIONMENT AND RATIO 


The question arose who were entitled to be 
counted in the apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States. - In this controversy the 
opponents were no longer the smaller and the 
larger States, but it was the North against the 
South. In the plan submitted by Virginia repre- 
sentation proportionate to the population was in- 
terpreted by the delegates from the Southern 
States to include slave population in the enumera- 
tion of the population. 

Slave labor had been found very cheap and prof- 
itable by the Southern planters and had been in- 
troduced into these States in very large numbers 
until they made up a large fraction of the inhabi- 
tants. In the North economic conditions had re- 
sulted in reducing the number of slaves to a mini- 
mum. Therefore, when the question of counting 
slaves as part of population came up for consider- 
ation, the North claimed that since the slaves were 
not entitled to any political privileges, the inter- 
pretation advanced was most unreasonable and 
would give to the free voter in the South a greater 
political power than to his free brother voter in the 
Northern States—a principle opposed to the idea 
of civil equality. 

Another vital question arose in this connection 
—the basis of taxation. The delegates from the 
non-slave-holding States argued that both taxation 
and representation should be apportioned on the 
same basis, and that on the number of the popula- 
tion. If the Southern States wished to have the 
slaves counted in the apportionment of Represen- 
tatives, they should also be counted in the matter 
of taxation, for the purpose of apportioning taxes. 
A crisis soon arose which again threatened to nul- 
lify the work of the convention until the cool and 
level-headed James Madison solved the dispute in 
the following compromise, which was adopted : 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons. (Art. 1, Sec. 2, C1. 3.) 


The preceding section also provided for the ap- 
portionment of the members of the first House of 
Representatives, the ratio being one to every 
thirty thousand of “whole” people. Thus, if a 
free state had a population of 180,000, it was en- 
titled to six Representatives. In order to have 
the same representation the “slave” State had to 
have a much larger population; e.g., 120,000 white 
people and 100,000 blacks, a total of 220,000. 
With the adoption of the XIVth Amendment the 
population entitled to representation has consisted 
of the whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cept untaxed Indians. 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States according to their respective numbers, count- 
ing the whole number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, representatives in Con- 





gress, the executive or judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age in such State. (XIVth Am., Sec. 2.) 


To provide for the natural increase of represen- 
tation due to the growth of our country, the Con- 
vention provided for the enumeration of the popu- 
lation in the country, the census to be taken every 
tenth year, in the year ending in 0. According to 
the results of the census the number of Represen- 
tatives is determined. 

The first Congress contained a House of Repre- 
sentatives of sixty-five members, a ratio of one 
member to about 60,000 persons (the population 
of the United States in 1790 was about 4,000,000). 
By an act of Congress, approved January,.1901, 
to go into effect March 4, 1903, the number of 
Representatives was fixed at 386, a ratio of one 
to about 200,000 population. No limitation has 
been placed on its size, but the consideration of 
its functions and the necessity of having a com- 
paratively small body to transact ‘all the business 
of the House have been the ruling factors. The 
Senate of 1790 consisted of twenty-six members; 
the Senate of 1803 contained thirty-four members, 
because of the admission of the four new States, 
Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio, during 
the next four years. The Senate of 1909 has 
ninety-two members. 

It is interesting to note the popular representa- 
tion in the corresponding houses in European 
Legislatures: England’s House of Commons has 
670 members; France’s Chamber of Deputies 
591; the German Empire’s Reichstag 397, — in 
every instance many more than in our House of 
Representatives. The members of a State ad- 
mitted after the enumeration of the census are in 
addition to the legal number. The House of Rep- 
resentatives also contains, as members without the 
right to vote, delegates from the Territories, these 
delegates being entitled to all the other privileges 
of the members. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the legislative department of the United 
States. 

2. What are its general powers? 

3. Advance two arguments in favor of a bi-cameral 
(two-housed) legislature. 

4. Mention one disadvantage, if any. 

5. Tell about the debates in the Convention of 1787 
with reference to the standing of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

6. Give the substance of the Constitution in reference 
to the apportionment of representatives. 

7. How many members of the Senate from your State? 
Why? 

8. How many Representatives from your State in the 
House of Representatives? 

9. Which State has the largest number? The smallest? 

10. Name five statesmen prominent in the Convention 
of 1787. 

11. Contrast the Congress under the Confederation with 
that under the present federal government. 
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upon a plot by CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


A very simple arrangement is given of the most promi- 2. THE YULE LOG 
nent old English customs at Christmastide. The dramatic Shouts are heard outside. All in the room drop 
setting of the play suggests rather prominently the orig- the greens and call, “The Yule! the Yule!” The 
inal meaning of the customs. log is brought in amid great excitement. All help 
Costumes.—No special costumes are necessary, except to get it to the fireplace and watch the lighting. 
that the second part of the picture suggests a sitting-roo While they are waiting for the log to light, all 


with large fireplace. say, “Welcome, Yule.” When the flames start up 
. the “lamb’s wool” is brought in and placed in 
PART ONE—CHRISTMAS EVE front of the fire. Apples and nuts are placed in 
The holly boughs. front on the hearth to be roasted. They all sing, 
The yule log. “Dame, get up and bake your pies,” then “Little 
The carolers. Jack Horner.” As the last song dies away, a new 
INTERLUDE one is heard from the outside. The children be- 
Hanging of the stockings. come quiet, hold the hands to the ears and listen. 
Santa Claus. % 
Christmas morning. : WELCOME YULE 
PART TWO—CHRISTMAS DAY Welcome be thou, heavenly King, 
The procession. Welcome born on this morning, 
The wassailing. ' Welcome for whom we shall sing, 
The revels. : Welcome, Yule. 


Part I.—Christmas Eve 


Welcome be ye that are here, 


t THE HOLLY BOUGHS Welcome all, and make good cheer. 
A part of children enter with their arms filled Welcome all, another year, 
with greens for decorating the hall. They are Welcome, Yule. 
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Semi-Cuorus. 
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Dame, get up and bake your pies, 
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Bake your pies, Bake your pies; Dame,get up and 
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As white as lily-flower; 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, bake your pies,On Christmas day in the morn-ing. 
To be our sweet Saviour. 











Dame, what makes your maidens lie, 
Maidens lie, maidens lie? 

Dame, what makes your maidens lie, 
On Christmas-day in the morning? 


The holly bears a berry, 
As red as any blood; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To do poor sinners good. 


The holly bears a prickle, Dame, what makes your ducks to die, 
As sharp as any thorn; Ducks to die, ducks to die? 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, Dame, what makes your ducks to die, 


On Christmas-day in the morn. On Christmas-day in the morning? 
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Their wings are cut, they cannot fly, 
Cannot fly, cannot fly; 

Their wings are cut, they cannot fly, 
On Christmas-day in the morning? 


3. THE CAROLERS 


Carolers are heard in the distance, singing “A 
Child this day is born.” After a short silence they 
are heard again, this time just outside the door. 
All inside join in the song, and somebody opens the 
door. The carolers come in and all sing together. 
Then all start out to go caroling. 


H Child this day is born. 













































































































































































These tidings shepherds heard 
Whilst watching o’er their fold; 

’Twas by an Angel unto them 
That night revealed and told. 


Chorus. 


All glory be to God, 
That sitteth still on high, 

With praises and with triumph great, 
And joyful melody. 


Chorus. 
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Interlude 
HANGING OF STOCKINGS 


(The interlude may be omitted where there are 
only older children, or if preferred.) 

1. Little children scamper in on tiptoe, each 
carrying stockings, and with joyous shouts they 
hang them over the fireplace. They skip about 
the room singing, “A Letter to Santa Claus.” 
(“Songs of the Child World,” Jessie Gaynor, page 
26, Book I.) 

Children are seated on the floor in front of fire- 
place, waiting for Santa Claus. The mother comes 
in, suggests singing and going to bed. They sing 
“Christmas Secrets” (“Songs of the Child World,” 
Riley and Gaynor, Book 11, page 64.) 

Children go to bed, singing, “When the Little 
Children Sleep” (“A Primer of Vocal Music, Elea- 
nor Smith, page 96). 

The mother slips away while singing the song. 


SANTA CLAUS 
"Sleigh bells and pawing of reindeer are heard 
on the roof. Enter Santa with pack. Referring 
to the letter, he fills the stockings. 
CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Bells ringing. Unseen children are heard sing- 
ing, “Christmas Joys.” (“Songs of the ‘Child 
World,” No. 2. Riley and Gaynor, page 62.) 

One child wakens, then the others. Scrambling 
for their stockings, they empty their toys upon 
the floor, meanwhile singing, “Merry Christmas.” 
(Jessie Gaynor, Book I, p. 27.) One suggests 
showing mother their presents and off they skip. 


Part II.—Christmas Day 


The scene is the same as in Part One. A long 
table is brought in and placed at one side of the 
room. Benches and chairs are placed about it. 

1. THE PROCESSION 


The procession forms outside, and enters in the 
following order: Two huntsmen, one carrying 
spear, and the other a sword; two pages holding 
the mustard; then the tallest guardsman with the 
boar’s head on a silver platter. 

After the head is placed on the table and the 
diners are seated, maidens bring in dishes of food 
decorated with greens, and all the people sing, 
“Here’s to the Roast Beef of Old England.” At 
the close of this song a steward standing at the 
door cries, “Wassil! Wassil! Wassil!” 

THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND. 
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Our fathers of old were robust, stout and strong, HERE’S A HEALTH UNTO HIS MAJESTY. 


And kept open house with good cheer all day long, B 


cE tras Asie) eneae . 








Which made their plump tenants rejoice in this song. a5 + : 
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When good Queen Elizabeth sat on the throne, 


The world was in terror if e’er she did frown. 
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The Wiassail Song. 


TG y A Semi-Cuorus. 
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George, The Arab, The Lion, The Bear and the 
Strawman. With brandishing swords they push 
the mummers aside and dance the Sword dance. 








For the “Trenchmore,” see “Folks Dances and 





Our wassail-cup is made 
Of the rosemary tree, 
And so is your beer 
Of the best barley. 


2. THE WASSAILING 

A line of maidens carrying 
the wassail bow] enter, singing 
“The Wassail Song.” 

The bowl is placed at- the 
head of the table. All stand 
and sing, “Here’s a health unto 
his majesty!” The cups are 
passed around and all sing, 
“The Barley Mow.” 


THE REVELS 

During the last song bells are 
heard. outside. The Mummers 
enter, clad in fools’ costumes 
and pulling with much ado the 
fools’ plough. 

They place the plough in the 
front part of the room and 
dance “Trenchmore.” The peo- 
ple in the room applaud with 
great glee. Just at the end of 
the dance a company of glee- 
men enter in the characters of 
Old Father Christmas, St. 





Games,” by Caroline Crawford. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) Or the dance may be omitted. 


SWORD DANCE 


The six stand in rank with their swords reclin- 
Chorus. ing on their shoulders. 





The Banquet Hall: Ushering in the Boar’s Head 
From an old lithograph. 









MUSIC FOR SWORD DANCE. 





“THE BATTLE oF CLONTARF.” 


Wea great spirit. 
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Saint George (the master) dances, and then 
strikes the sword of Father Christmas, who fol- 
lows George, then dances, strikes the sword of 
the Lion, who follows Father Christmas. 

In like manner the rest follow, swords as before. 

After the six are brought out of rank, they 
and the master form a circle and hold the swords 
point and hilt. This circle is danced around twice. 

The whole, headed by the master, pass under 
the swords, held in a vaulted manner. They jump 
over the swords. : This naturally places the swords 
across, which they disentangle by passing under 
their right sword. 

They take up the seven swords and form a circle 
in which they dance around. 

When the dance ends all form in one large 
circle, then in two lines, and dance the Roger de 
Coverley. 

When the dance is over the gleemen take up the 
carol, “Now, farewell, good Christmas,” and with 
effusive good-byes go out. 

The folks follow, singing with them. 

All join in the song and leave the room. 







NOW FAREWELL, GOOD CHRISTMAS. 
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But ere thou departest 
I purpose to see 
What merry good pastime 
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‘This day will show me; : 
For a king of the wassail 

This night we must choose, 
Or else the old customs 

We carelessly lose. 


The wassail well spiced 
About shall.go round, 
Tho it cost my good master 
Best part of a pound. 

The maid in the buttery 
Stands ready to fill 

Her nappy good liquor 
With heart and good-will. 


And to welcome us kindly 
Our master stands by, 
And tells me in friendship 

One tooth is a-dry. 
Then let us accept it 
As lovingly, friends; 
And so for this twelfth day 
My carol here ends. 


THE BARLEY MOW. 























A health to the bar - ley 


mow, my boys, 
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We'll drink it the 
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nut-brownbowl, A health to the bar - ley 
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and thebrownbowl, A health to the bar - ley 
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mow,my boys, A health to the bar-ley mow. 


























Historical Pageant at Frisco 


A five days’ festival in memory of the discovery 
of San Francisco Bay by Don Gaspar de Portola in 
1769, and also to celebrate the rebuilding of the 
city since the great earthquake and fire, opened 
October 19 with an historical pageant. Don 
Gaspar was impersonated by a descendant of the 
Spanish settlers of the state, who entered the 
Golden Gate with a guard of honor. British, 
Japanese, German, Dutch and Italian warships 
joined the American fleet of vessels in celebrating, 
and sailors and marines from the ships took part 
in the land parade. 
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A Christmas Play 


[For the Fifth and Sixth Year.] 
By E. Fern Hacue 


A Doll for Mary or Skates for Me? 


CHARACTERS 
1. James Lane 
2. Arthur 
38. Bert 
4. Ned 


His friends 

Mrs. Smith—a poor widow. 
6. Mary, her daughter. 
SCENES 


or 


Act I. A Street Scene—The Skating Team. 
Act II. Dining-room in Mrs. Smith’s Home. 
—James meets one poorer than he. 
Act III. James’ Home—‘A Doll for Mary or Skates 
for Me?” : 
Act IV. Dining-room in Mrs. Smith’s Home. 
Act V. James’ Home. 


ACT 1.—A STREET SCENE 

Enter Arthur, Ned and Bert. Enter James from oppo- 
site direction with basket. 

Boys.—Hello, James! 

James.—Hello! Can’t stop. In a hurry. 

Boys.—Wait a minute. 

James.—Time’s money, fellows. 

Arthur.—You’ve been in a hurry for the last 
two months. 

Bert.—James has something up his sleeve, boys. 

Ned.—What is it? 

James.—Nothing, only I am running errands 
for the grocer because I want to earn enough 
money to buy a pair of skates. 

Bert.—That reminds me. That’s just what we 
want to see you about. We want to organize an 
ice hockey team and——— 

Ned.—And we want you to join. 

Arthur.—Will you? 

James.—I should say I will! I’m crazy to join. 

Bert.—Well, if the Mill Pond is frozen over, 
we will have a practice game on the day after 
Christmas. 

Ned.—We are going to play the Chestnut Hill 
boys on the day after New Year. 

James.—All right, boys, I’ll be ready to play, 
and thank you for asking me to join. Now I 
must be off. Good-bye. 

Boys.—Good-bye. 

Exit James. 

Ned.—James will make a dandy skater and I 
am glad he’s going to play. 

Boys.—So are we! 

Exeunt. 

ACT II.—DINING-ROOM IN MRS. SMITH’S HOME 

Mary is sitting in a rocker with her feet upon another 
chair. Her leg has been broken and she is yet unable to 
walk. 

Enter Mrs. Smith, with a glass of milk. 

Mary.—Mother, how many Sundays have I 
missed at Sunday-school? 

Mrs. Smith.—Six, my child. 

Mary.—They are going to have the Christmas 
tree entertainment to-morrow. night, and I shall 
miss it. 

Mrs. Smith.—I am sorry, my child. 

Mary.—And because I’ve been ill and missed so 
many Sundays I won’t receive my doll. 

Mrs. Smith.—Never mind, my child. Perhaps 
next year 

A knocking without. 





Who is there? 
James.—Grocery boy, Mrs. Smith. 
Enter James, putting groceries on the table. 


Mrs. Smith—So you are now the grocer’s boy, 
James. 

James.—Yes, I am earning Christmas money 
during our vacation. 

Mary.—I wish I could work and earn some 
money. 

James.—What would you do with the money? 

Mary.—I'd buy a great big doll. 

Mrs: Smith.—What are’ you going to do with 
your money? 

James.—I am going to buy a pair of skates. 

Mary.—A doll is much better than skates. 

James.—We boys don’t play with dolls, you 
know. 

Mary.—Anyway, I wish I could have a nice, 
big doll for my Christmas. I would have gotten 
one at Sunday-school if I had not been ill and 
missed so many Sundays. 

James.—I am very sorry. When does the doc- 
tor say you can walk? 

Mary.—On New Year’s Day, and then I am go- 
ing back to school the day after. 

James:—Well, I must finish my errands. Good- 
morning, Mrs. Smith. Good-morning, Mary. 

Mrs. Smith and Mary.—Good-morning. 

Exit James. 


ACT III.—JAMES’ HOME 


“A doll for Mary or skates for me.” 
There are chairs, a table and a screen in the room. 
Enter Arthur, Bert and Ned. 


Arthur.—I guess James is still running er- 


~ rands. 


Bert.—Won’t he be tickled to death when he 
finds out the boys have elected him captain of the 
team! 

Ned.—He will make a fine captain. 

Bert.—He’s the kind of chap we want. When 
he makes up his mind to do a thing he does it 
well. 

Arthur.—He’s coming. I hear his whistle. 

Bert.—Let us hide behind this screen. 

Boys hide. Enter James, whistling. He puts his bank 
on the table. He counts his money. 


James.—Three dollars and a quarter. I can 
get the very best kind of skates for that. How I 
do love to skate! Three dollars and a quarter! 
Wait a minute. I wish I could buy Mary the doll 
she wants and get my skates, too. But, no; there 
isn’t money enough. Poor Mary, she can’t walk. 
She’ll have a most miserable Christmas, unless 
her mother buys her a doll. How can her mother 
buy her a doll, when she has scarcely enough to 
buy bread? I would like to get her a doll. Which 
shall it be, a doll for Mary or skates for me? 

Néd (Aside).—He should get the skates, of 
course. >| 

James.—lIt shall be a doll for Mary. I'll hurry 
off and buy the one I saw in the shop-window, be- 
fore somebody else gets it. : 

Exit. 

Boys come out from behind the screen. 

Ned.—Can either of you fellows tell me why a 


girl wants a doll? 
Boys.—Why, to play with, of course. 
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Arthur.—But now James can’t join the team. 

Bert.—All the same, it was a fine and unselfish 
thing for him to do. d : 

Ned.—It certainly will be a jolly surprise for 
Mary. 

Arthur.—Say, boys, I have an idea. 

Bert.—Catch it! vad 

Ned.—Don’t let it get away. What is it? 

Arthur.—James is going to give Mary a pres- 
ent. Why can’t we chip in and buy him a pair 
of skates? What do you say, fellows? 

Bert.—Good! 

Ned.—Agreed! 

Arthur.—It will cost us a dollar each. Have 
you the money? 

Ned.—I have mine home. 

Bert.—So have I. 

Arthur.—Then let’s get it and buy his skates. 
You know to-morrow is Christmas. 


Exeunt. 


ACT IV.—DINING-ROOM IN MRS. SMITH’S HOME 


Mrs. Smith.—Come, Mary, try and drink this 
milk and go to bed. 

Mary.—Oh, mother, how I do wish I could see 
the Christmas tree and all the pretty dolls! 

Mrs. Smith.—How I wish you could, my child! 
Perhaps next year—who is knocking? 


Enter James, disguised as Santa Claus. 


Mrs. Smith.—Who are you? 

James (In a disguised tone).—I am a poor im- 
itation of Old St. Nick. 

Mary.—Oh, I’m sure he’s Santa Claus’ son! 

Mrs. Smith—wWill you tell me your name, 
please? 

James.—I am sorry, but I left my name at 
home. I have brought a doll for Mary. See! 

Mary.—For me? Oh, what a beauty! 

Mrs. Smith.—How nice of you! 

Mary.—Oh, thank you, kind boy without a 
name. 

James.—Yes, and I must hurry home and 
find it. 

Mrs. Smith—A merry Christmas to you and 
many of them. 

Mary.—A million merry Christmases to you! 

James.—Thank you. Merry Christmas! 


Exit. 


Mary.—I’m the happiest child in the world. 





Pageant Before Henry the Eighth 
[See “A Christmas Festival,”’ 
From an old lithograph. 
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ACT V.—JAMES’ HOME 
Enter James, taking off his disguise. ; 
James.—I never saw a child so happy. I am 

glad I bought her the doll, even if I can’t join 

the hockey team. The boys will be disappointed. 
Enter Arthur, Ned and Bert. 


Boys.—Merry Christmas, James. 

James.—The same to you. 

Ned.—I want to tell you, James, that the boys 
have elected you captain of the team. 

Arthur.—Aren’t you glad? 

James.—I am sorry, boys, but I can’t join the 


team. I did not buy skates with the money I 
had saved. 

Arthur.—We know what you did with your 
money. 


Ned.—You bought Mary a doll. 

Bert.—So we thought it would be nice if we 
bought you skates. See! Here they are! 

James.—I hardly know what to say. This is 
good of you. I thank you, boys. 

Bert.—We couldn’t let you get too far ahead of 
us when it comes to doing nice things. 

Boys.—Hurrah for our Hockey Team! 

Boys.—Hurrah for our Captain! 


A Wayside Greeting 
Feelin’ purty happy—won’t y’ stop an’ smile with me, 
World is full o’ sunshine if you'll only try t’ see; 
Never mind th’ shadder that is hidden in th’ grass, 
Sun ’ll strike it by an’ by an’ all th’ gloom ’Il pass. 
Feelin’ purty happy—for there’s glory in th’ morn, 
Rain is good for clover an’ th’ sun is good for corn. 
Roses on th’ trellis an’ a robin in th’ tree, 
Feelin’ purty happy—won’t y’ stop an’ smile with me? 


Feelin’ purty happy—won’t y’ stop an’ smile with me? 
Road is long an’ dusty an’ my cup o’ cheer is free; 

Let me loose your burden so y’ rest a bit before 

Duty calls y’ onward an’ y’ take it up once more; 
Water drippin’ plenty down a hundréd feet o’ well, 
Splashin’ fr’m th’ bucket where y’ cool y’r lips a spell, 
Grass all cool an’ shady underneath th’ chestnut tree, 
Feelin’ purty happy—won’t y’ stop an’ smile with me? 


Feelin’ purty happy—won’t y’ stop an’ smile with me? 

You an’ I are brothers, or at least we ought t’ be; 

Lord knows where we come from an’ th’ Lord knows where 

we go, 

Mebbe I can help you if you stop an hour or so; 

Griefs are made for healin’ of an’ tears are made t’ dry, 

Drop in here an’ rest y’ till th’ 
shower passes by, 

Put up an’ be welcome at th’ Inn o’ 
Sympathy, 

Feelin’ purty happy—won’t y’ stop 
an’ smile with me? 


Feelin’ purty happy—won’t y’ stop 
an’ smile with me? 

I’m just sort o’ restin’ by th’ road- 
side, don’t y’ see; 

Just a pilgrim passin’ with a bit o’ 
smile an’ song, 
Over th’ same pathway that th’s 
millions tramped along; 
I’ve just leased an acre an’ 
reared a bungalow, 

Put some flowers near it, that will 
bloom a day or so, 

Tried t’ make it homelike an’ th’ 
cheer of it is free, 

Feelin’ purty happy—won’t y’ stop 
an’ smile with me? 


—J. W. FoLey, in The N. Y. Times. 
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Present Day History and Geography 


It is calculated that on October 22 just one-half 
the work on the Panama Canal had been com- 
pleted. The greater part of the work still re- 
maining is in the great Culebra Cut. Fifty steam 
shovels and fifty trains are at work there. 


The United States Post-office Department has 
announced that candy may be sent thru the mails, 
provided it is well packed and contains no pre- 
‘served fruits. 


The New York Tribune has entered the ranks 
of the one-cent daily papers. This leaves the Her- 
ald as the only three-cent morning paper in New 
York, the Evening Post also still charging three 
cents a copy. 


At a meeting of 200 business men of Cincinnati, 
a few weeks ago, it was agreed to send agents to 
cities in the East to find skilled workmen. It was 
said that 2,000 such men are wanted in Cincinnati 
factories. 


Chicago is to have a new union railway station 
costing twenty-five million dollars. The railroads 
to take part in the enterprise are the Pennsylva- 
nia, the Chicago and Alton, the Chicago, Burling- 
og and Quincy, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and 

t. Paul. 


The new dreadnought North Dakota has estab- 
lished herself as the fastest battleship in the 
world. She is also more heavily armored than 
any foreign battleship. 


An attempt will be made, this winter, to have 
Congress arrange to have the District of Columbia 
cover the space, ten miles square, which was orig- 
inally laid out for the purpose. At present the 
District covers but sixty-four square miles, instead 
of one hundred. The map shows how it is laid out. 


Col. George R. Colton, the new governor of 
Porto Rico, was inaugurated on November 6. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadel- 
phia, recently completed a 300-ton engine for use 
on the Atchison system, which is the largest of its 
kind. It has a hauling power one-half greater 
than any locomotive now in use. It is sixty-five 
feet long without the tender, and there are five 
pairs of driving wheels. 


Miss May Morris, daughter of the British poet, 
is on a lecture tour in this country. She was the 
founder of the arts and crafts movement. 


Mr. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
cently made an appeal to the inventive genius of 
America for a successful rat exterminator. He 
says that a fortune awaits the person who will in- 
vent a successful method of destroying the pest. 
Rats destroy in one year in this country more than 
the Department of Agriculture has cost since its 
establishment. 


Owing to the death of Cadet Byrne, of the West 
Point football team, in a recent game, the authori- 
ties have cancelled all future matches for this 
season. 


A new era was marked by the opening in New 
York this month of the New Theater. The first 
play to be given was Shakespeare’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” with E. H. Sothern and Julia Mar- 
lowe in the leading parts. 


The National Geographic Society at Washing- 
ton has given the verdict that Peary discovered 
the North Pole, and awarded him a gold medal. 


The first of the electric locomotives to be used 
in the New York tunnel extension of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad has been received from the shops in 
Altoona. It weighs 330,000 pounds and will de- 
velop 4,000 horsepower, or about three times as 
much as the largest freight locomotives. 


Four women have been made members of Ww 
New York City board of education. They are 
Mrs. Helen Carroll Robins, Mrs. Alfred Seton 
Post, Mrs. Mirabeau L. Towns, and Miss Olivia 
Leventritt. 


President Taft, and President Diaz, of Mexico, 
met at El Paso, Texas, on October 16, according 
to arrangements made before President Taft 
started upon tour. They exchanged greetings, and 
later President Taft crossed the line to the Mexi- 
can town of Juarez, where President Diaz enter- 
tained him at a banquet. This was the first occa- 
sion on which a president of either country had 
crossed the frontier of the other. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller has given a million 
dollars to be used to carry on the fight against the 
hookworm disease. The commission to have the 
matter in charge includes the following educators: 
Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Dr. David F. Houston, chancel- 
lor of Washington University, St. Louis; P. P. 
Claxton, professor of education in the University 
of Tennessee; J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent 
of Education in North Carolina, and Dr. H. B. 
Frissell, principal of Hampton Institute. 
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Map Showing the District as It Was and as It Is 
From The Pathfinder. 
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Mr. Crane’s Resignation 


Mr. Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, who had been 
appointed_by President Taft as minister to China, 
was summoned to Washington on the eve of his 
departure for Peking, by Mr. Knox, Secretary of 
State. He was called upon to answer inquiries as 
to certain statements which he was reported to 
have made to a newspaper writer, regarding diplo- 
matic matters in the Far East. 

At the close of the interview, Mr. Crane inti- 
mated his willingness to resign, if the Secretary 
of State thought that he had said anything that he 
ought not to have. Mr. Knox expressed the wish 
that Mr. Crane should take this step. Mr. Crane 
telegraphed his resignation to President Taft and 
it was accepted. 


Pearl Harbor Naval Base 


Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, is being fitted as the 
chief naval base of the United States. It is a 
land-locked bay on the south coast of the island of 
Oahu, about ten miles west of Honolulu. 

The entrance is about three miles long and from 
a half to three-quarters of a mile wide. Originally 


the entrance was locked by a sandbar, but work 
is now being done on a channel 1,500 feet long, 250 
feet wide and 35 feet deep. 

The map shows the strategic importance of 
Pearl Harbor. 
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Showing the Strategic Importance of Uncle Sam’s New Naval Base at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii 
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Some Election Results of November 2 * 


Maryland: The constitutional amendment to 
disfranchise negroes failed to pass. 

Massachusetts: Governor Draper was _ re- 
elected, but the Republican majority was reduced 
from 60,000 to 8,000. 

Nebraska: The Republican majority was re- 
duced from 24,000 to about 8,000. 

Kentucky: The Democrats gained and will 
control two-thirds of the legislature. 

New York: Several Republican legislators were 
unseated, and most of the others were reduced. 

New York City: Tammany lost everything ex- 
cept the mayor. The loss includes the Board of 
Estimate, which controls the purse-strings. 

San Francisco: Charles M. Fickert was elected 
district attorney over Francis J. Heney, the fa- 
mous prosecutor, and P. H. McCarthy, the Union 
Labor candidate, was chosen mayor. 

Philadelphia: Samuel P. Rotan was re-elected 
district attorney by 43,000 majority over D. C. 
Gibboney, the reform candidate. 

.-Boston: A new form of government was voted, 
providing for a mayor and nine councilmen to be 
nominated on petition and at large, with possibil- 
ity of recall after two years’ service. 

Cleveland: Mayor Johnson was defeated. 

Salt Lake City: The Anti-Mormon party was 
successful. 








From the New York Sun. 
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BEHEREVER you may be you will hear 
Za oA teachers talking of the great success of 
“<4 the New Educational Music 
Why? Because every problem of 
sight-singing, voice-training, and interpretation 


is illustrated with selections of compelling musical 








GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 





BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Delightful Supplementary Reading 





Hans, The Eskimo e . ° 42c 


Now that all the world is acquainting itself with North Pole 
data, this fascinating story of boy and girl life in Greenland 
makes a timely appeal. It has the same vivid and natural charm 
found in the Swiss ym Robinson—telling the homely details 
of life in the Arctic Circle that boys and girls like to know. 


American Pioneers e e ° 65c 


Some of the most thrilling adventures in the lives of men 
and women who have been leaders in our country’s progress 
are told here in interest-compelling fashion. These stories have 
all the glamour of romance and yet they are true. 


The War for Independence 
The War of 1812. ° ° 


True stories of deeds of bravery and sacrifice that are as 
interesting as fiction: full of life and action, incident and dia- 
logue, they make these periods of history vivid to the young 
reader, and give a true picture of other times. 


54c each 





Around the World (Book Two) ( Fust Pudlished) 42¢ 


Child-life in Egypt, Russia, India and Scotland is described 
in a way to entertain and instruct children of seven and eight 
years of age. The every-day life of children in these countries, 
their homes, games, pets, clothes, etc., are vividly depicted, 
and the wealth of illustrations makes the book a delight, 


Stories of Heroes . ° e 50c each 


“In the three volumes which make up this series, “Heroes of 
Myth,” “Heroes of Chivalry” and ‘Wandering Heroes,” are 
stirring tales of some of the greatest figures in the world’s 
history. All boys and girls to whom romance and heroism ap- 
peal will be delighted with tuese books. 


Stories from the Hebrew ° P 42c 


Dramatic and inspiring stories of the leading figures in Old 
Testament history are impressively set forth in this book. The 
beautiful style of the Biblical language has been kept. There 
are sixteen charming illustrations. 





Catalogues and circulars describing these books gladly sent on request 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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New Macmillan Books 





CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR 
By Arcurpatp L. Honcegs, Instructor in Latin in the Wadleigh 
High School, New York City. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+522 pages. $1.25 net. > 
This is the fourth book in the Macmillan Latin Series edited 
by Dr. J. C. Kirtland. The book includes the entire text of 
the Commentaries, a comprehensive introduction, helpful notes, 
a complete vocabulary and lists of ‘word-groups. Maps in black 
and in color, colored battle plans, and numerous illustrations 
throw light on the text. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 


By Ottve M.. Jones, Principal Public School No. 120, and 
ELEANOR G. Leary and Acnes E. Quisu, Teachers Public 
School No. 120, New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+193 
pages. 80 cents net. 

A clear and practical exposition of the Group System, with 
definite suggestions as to the details of the plans and manage- 
ment. 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By V. A. Renour, B. A., Professor of History and Political 
Economy at the Pei Yang University, Tientsin. 8vo. Cloth, 
xxii+501 pages. $1.30 net. 

This book is intended to meet the need for a text on General 
History, combining a mature treatment of the subject with sim- 
plicity of language and diction. Numerous maps and _illus- 
trations are furnished, and an excellent bibliography and a list 
of “selected topics” follow each chapter. 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By yo! R. Pr A.B... D., en = in the Public 
chools of New York City. 1 s th. xiii ; 
$1.00 net. y mo te) xili+266 pages. 
This manual provides the grade teacher not only with an ex- 
cellent and comprehensive series of work-plans covering the 
work of every day in the schoo] year, but also with a valuable 


treatise on method, based upon the author’s wide knowledge and 
long experience. 





ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
For Use in High Schools. By Henry Crew, Professor of 
‘Physics, Northwestern’ University, revised by Franxiin T.- 
Jones, Teacher of Physics, University School, Cleveland. 
12mo. Cloth. xiv-+485 pages. $1.10 net, 
A brief yet clear and logical presentation of the fundamentals 
of physics. The plan is well defined, the experiments easy and 
the apparatus simple. Special provision is made for reviews. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 
By G. F. Warren, Professor of Farm Crops and Farm Manage- 
ment, New York State College of Agriculture, at Cornell 
University. 12mo. Cloth. xxiv-+484 pages. $1.10 net. 
This book meets the need for a thorough-going text on agricul- 
ture for high schools, normal schools and academies. It covers 
the general subject of plants in relation to the soil, climate and 
their environments, raising of live stock, systems of cropping, 
and farm management. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY THE ELEMENTS 
OF AGRICULTURE 
Paper. 382 pages. 12 cents net. 
Teachers who have not had an opportunity to atl agricul- 
ture and yet are called upon to teach the subject will find in 
this Manual all necessary assistance. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN ; 

By Frances S. Mintz, Avon Avenue Day School and Eighteenth 
Avenue Evening School, Newark, N. J. 12mo. Cloth. 
226 pages. 50 cents net. ; , e 

A vaadleg book for adult foreign pupils in evening schools. 

The History of the United States is the basis of the selections. 


RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASSROOM 
By Anna T. Lee O’Nertt, M. A. 12mo. Cloth, xxv-+442 pages. 
$1.10 net. . 

A collection of some five hundred selections in poetry and 
prose, varied in character and of a high literary value, suit- 
able for recitation by both boys and girls in all grades of the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 





BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 















THE MANUAL 






ARTS 





FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


DRAWING—to gain ability to represent the facts of form and to develop appreciation of good form 


and color. 


By C. S. HAMMOCK and A, G. HAMMOCK 





DESIGN—to arrange forms in an orderly manner for the decoration of surfaces. 


CONSTRUCTION—to create under the guidance of well defined artistic principles. 


The series comprises nine books, one for each of the eight years of 
the elementary school, and one for shop work. A teacher’s manual for all 


grades accompanies the course, and is supplied free to teachers using the 


books. 

First, second and third year books (6x8 inches)......... $1.50 per doz. 
Poutin £0 Gupnen wears (6 x 9084) .5 os oc és.6c swe ces cess oes 2.25 per doz. 
NE AEE) i 5-5. SSS REO RAO PS 3.00 per doz. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 





NEW YORK 
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You can Bank ona School Year’s Wear from the 


Holden Book -Covers 


Provide Outside Protection for Text 
Books from Daily Wear and Hand- 
line—Contagious Diseases and Incle- 
ment weather. 


@ We NEVER adulterated the PURE LEATHERETTE | 
material of which our celebrated Book Covers are made. That 
accounts for the STEADY GROWTH of our business. 
If not using the ““ HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING 
BOOKS” write us. We will give you full information how to 
Save money. : 




















The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. Holden, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. Holden, Secretary 


The School Arts Book 


PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME IX 


The School Arts Book will present several new features this year: First, there will be every 
month an illustrated article on drawing in connection with other studies. There will be a course 
for high schools, including both freehand and mechanical work. The Workshop will be enlarged 
to include four departments instead of two. The Sewing Department will deal with national cos- - 
tumes for dolls ; the Woodworking Department with things that boys like to make to use; a Weav- 
ing Department will give methods of producing useful objects suitable to grammar-grade children; 
and the department of Metal Working will deal with the manufacture of simple jewelry. These 
departments will be conducted by some of the best-known teachers in the country: Mrs. Blanche 
E. Hyde, of Newton, Mass.; Mr. Frank G. Sanford, of Oneonta, N. Y.; Miss Katherine F. 
Steiger, of Rochester, Training School; and Mr. Augustus F. Rose, author of Copper Work, 
teacher in the East Boston High School. 























This is but a hint at the good things in store for Drawing, Art, and 
Handwork Instructors. Send for sample. Better, send $1.50 for this 
great Magazine. 


1 £4... BAYS. PS Ss 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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First \ safe Best 
in the Sines «=—sdfor’=séthe 

Business = y ye e School 
. : ae Room 














That more Remington Typewriters are 
in actual useinthe Business World than 
any other writing machine—that the 
great demand for Remington Operators 
is increasing—and that more and better 
positions are open to Remington Oper- 
ators—these are the real reasons why 
the Remington is the Standard writing 
machine for commercial school use. 


See the New Models 10 and 11 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated | 


New York and Everywhere 
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here 
are the 
capitals 


They are before you—under your fingers ready to imprint them- 
selves on the paper at a single stroke if the typewriter is a 





A visible keyboard—one with every character in sight is the 
quickest keyboard to learn and the speediest and most accurate 
when learned. | 

Whiting in sight is an advantage, of course—a Smith 
Premier advantage, of course, but a keyboard with every 
character in sight is an advantage so decided that it should 
govern your selection of a typewriter. 

If the typewriter offered you lacks a visible keyboard, 
investigate one that has this feature before you buy. 


Write for information 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches Everywhere 
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Another Triumph 


for the Underwood and for Underwood operators. The 
sweeping victory in the recent contests at Madison 
Square Garden is the more decisive because of its 


completeness. The results tell their own story. 





Event Machine First Prize Won by 


Worlds Championship Underwood Gold Medal and $1,000 Silver Cup Rose L. Fritz 

Amateur Championship of America Underwood Gold Medal Florence E. Wilson 
School Championship of America Underwood Silver Medal Florence E. Wilson 
Edison Transcribing Contest Underwood Gold Medal Mrs. Anna D. Day 





UNDERWOOD 


Standard 


TYPEWRITER 


in the World’s Championship Prelimi- 
_ nary, so far distanced all competitors 
that only Underwoods appeared in the 
Finals. ; 





These annual contests are a continued reminder of the fact that 
the best operators all over the country recognize that no machine 
can compare with the Underwood for speed, accuracy and ease 
of operation. This immeasurable superiority applies not only to 
the record-making contest, but more particularly to the every-day 
work in your office. Your own stenographer will do better work 
on an Underwood—do it easier and in less time than with any 
other machine you can use. 


“The Machine YOU Will 
Eventually Buy” 


The Underwood Typewriter Company, 


INCORPORATED 


241 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








ROSE L. FRITZ. 
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The Writing Machine 
That’s Ten Years 
Ahead is the Writing 
Machine for You 


Every operating device inbuilt where 
it should be—under the operator’s 
hand. Shift-key, shift-lock, space- 
bar, tabulator sp » back-sp 

and margin-release—all handy, con- 
venient, right at your fingers’ ends. 





The One Big Reason why the New Model 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


has sprung so surely, so rapidly into popular use is the fact that type- 
writer users and typewriter buyers are recognizing, more and more 
every day, the need for a writing machine that measures up at every 
point to the highest scale of modern business needs. All the writing 
always in sight, ball-bearings at every frictional point, a biller inbuilt, 
a quicker automatic ribbon reverse—four only of many equally vital 
advantages that make this machine the frst favorite always of the 
person who has to pay for it and the person who has to use it. 
Better work and more of it, greater efficiency through and through, 
the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter is ten years in the lead. The 
writing machine that’s ten years ahead is the writing machine for you. 
Send for the book and read it. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. _ (Branches inal Large Cities) SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa: . 19 Queen Victoria Street, ree aa E.C. 
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Personal Recollections of Louisa May Alcott 


By MATTIE GRievrre SATTERIE, New York’ 


Louisa Alcott was born at Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, November 29, 1832. I have sometimes 
feared her hold over girls, thru her. charming, 
wholesome books, is dying out. With this fear 
in my heart, I have also thought perhaps it might 
revive an interest in her sweet memory, if one 
who knew her well would give a personal sketch 
of this dear friend. 

One never-to-be-forgotten summer I spent with 
my dear mother and sister and brother in the 
historic old town of Concord, Massachusetts. I 
was a girl of twelve, and was enthusiastic over 
“Little Women,” which Miss Alcott had just 
given to a delighted public. 

Concord was then the home of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Bronson Alcott, Miss Louisa, Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and her sisters, Miss Eliza- 
beth Palmer Peabody and Mrs. Horace Mann, the 
Ripleys, Mr. Sanborne, the great pedagogue, and 
several other minor lights. This literary atmos- 
phere was, of course, charming, but to us chil- 
dren no one among this brilliant company stirred 
our souls as did “Miss Lou,” as we lovingly called 
Miss Alcott. 

I never knew anyone who kept into mature 
years such a child heart. It was never any ef- 
fort for her to play with children as one her- 
self. So often we heard her say to her sweet 
mother, ‘““Marmee, dear, the children are coming 
up to me to-morrow afternoon. I am so glad, it 
will rest me so to have a romp with the dears.” 

Miss Lou had been in Europe on a short visit 
a summer before, and she would relate to her 
adoring little friends beautiful stories of the won- 
derful world of art and of interest, which the 
old world contained. Her home was a perfect 
storehouse of delight to us. Almost all the fur- 
niture Miss Lou and her bright sisters had made 
with their own hands—the carpet, the rugs, the 
cosy chairs, the quaint bookcases. The sisters 
were all excellent housekeepers. As dear Mrs. 
Emerson always said, “The Alcott girls are the 
real type of capable New England women.’ 

The Alcott home stood back from the road, 
next to “The Wayside,” Hawthorne’s old -home. 
The pleasant hours I have spent in both those 
old houses rise before me like a beautiful dream 
now thru the vista of years. 

The greatest treat we children could possibly 
have was to be allowed to spend an afternoon 
with our dear Miss Lou. She would chat with 
us in her own peculiar way, telling us how she 
happened to write “Little Women.” “You see,” 
she would say, “my dear children, I just copied 
the different childish doings of my sisters and 
myself, from an old journal I kept during my 
schoolgirl days. Yes, we did all those nice little 
things I made the March children do, ourselves.” 

She would tell us, while we listened with lov- 
ing sympathy and wet eyes to her sweet descrip- 
tion, about her beloved little sister Elizabeth, the 
“Beth” of “Little Women.” Beth was named for 
their greatly loved friend and teacher, Miss Eliza- 
beth Palmer Peabody. We children always 
thought what a fortunate girl Beth was, to be 
named for dear Miss Peabody, because in our 
child hearts that dear friend was enshrined. 

Beth Alcott and “Beth March” were one and 
the same. Miss Lou would say, with a sob in 
her voice but an insvired look of faith and love 


in her fine dark eyes, “My little friends, Bethy 
was the dearest, sweetest little home angel.” 

Miss. Alcott was a most devoted daughter. She 
had always one thought in view, and that thought 
was to provide a nice comfortable home and live- 
lihood for her beloved father and mother. She 
had the satisfaction of accomplishing this noble 
project. 

Miss Lou was one of the most useful women 
I have ever had the pleasure to meet. May Al- 
cott, her artist sister, the “Amy” of “Little 
Women,” used to say, “Louisa is so self-sacri- 
ficing she makes all those around her ashamed.” 

Two years after my Concord summer I was 
studying in Cambridge, Massachusetts. It was 
a beautiful Indian summer day, when I again 
had the pleasure of meeting Miss Alcott. We were 
lunching at my aunt’s home in Cambridge. I 


‘came running in hungry and bright from school, 


and there, to my surprise and delight, sat Miss 
Lou. What a happy, jolly party we were that 
sparkling, sunny day! 

“Well, Lady Gay,” said Miss Lou, “Lady Gay” 
being a pet name she gave me, as a compliment 
to my unfailing high spirits, “how is the world 
of study using you?” 

“Oh, splendidly,” I said, branching out in ego- 
tistical school-girl fashion all about myself. 

Miss Alcott listened, advised and sympathized. 
Her advice was very wise and kind, even when 
she conscientiously felt she must reprove. 

Dear friend, how truly sweet she was! I have 
always wished from my heart that every young 
girl could have known and felt her loving, whole- 
some influence. Since that in the Providence of 
God is impossible, I earnestly long to have all 
girls brought in touch with her thru her charm- 
ing books. 


Deaths of Noted Men 


Lieutenant-General Oliver O. Howard, retired, 
died at his home in Burlington, Vt., on October 
26, of heart disease. He was in his seventy-ninth 
year. General Howard was known as a lecturer, 
the country over. 


Rufus William aabisinn, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States since 1895, 
died on October 24, at the age of seventy years. 
Justice Peckham was appointed by President 
Cleveland. He was elected a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York in 1883, and while hold- 
ing that position was elected an Associate Justice 
of the Court of Appeals. 

William Insco Buchanan, former American min- 
ister to Panama, died very suddenly in London, on 
October 16, at the age of 56. His latest diplomatic 
service was as special commissioner to Venezuela, 
when he negotiated a settlement of the long-stand- 
ing claims of American citizens, last spring. 

Just as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is going to press 
news is received of the death of Richard Watson 
Gilder and of Edgar O. Silver. Each has been dis- 
tinguished in his special field of labor, Mr. Gilder 
having been best known as a poet, as well as the 
editor of Century Magazine, and Mr. Silver as the 
founder and president of the publishing house of 
Silver, Burdett & Company. More extended notices 
will appear next month. 
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Christmas Trees 


The Christmas Tree Trade in Germany 


Consul H. J. Dunlap, writing from Cologne, 
says that the custom of having an evergreen tree 
at Christmas is universal in Germany, and the 
family that does not have a tree of some kind must 
be very poor. The consul describes the scientific 
methods used in supplying Christmas trees: 


It is safe to say that of the 6,000,000 families 
in the German Empire 5,500,000 purchase a tree. 
As a rule these evergreens are spruce, which grow 
in all sections of the Empire. The planting, as 
well as the cutting of trees, is all under control of 
the government officials, and it may be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that there is not now 
an evergreen growing in Germany that was not 
artificially planted. In the initial stage the young 
plants are set in rows about four feet apart with 
the plants one foot apart in the row. As the trees 
develop, they are gradually thinned. When one 


foot high many are transplanted into pots and ° 


form miniature Christmas trees. 

The great mass of trees offered for sale are 
from 2 to 10 feet high, the medium sizes being 
used mest, and cost at retail from 15 cents to $1, 
the average price being about 35 cents. It is 
probable that nearly if not quite $2,000,000 is paid 
for Christmas trees in Germany, and an equal or 
greater sum for flitter, candle-holders, glass, and 
other decorations. 

But for this Christmas demand for trees the 
forest plantings would have to be made farther 
apart, or the trees cut out in thinning while small 
would have to be thrown away. This thinning is 
continuous until the trees have attained a size 
suitable for sawing purposes. The thinnings are 
used for fork and hoe handles, grape-vine stakes 
—the end placed in the earth being first chemi- 
cally treated to prevent rotting—bean poles, etc. 

It will readily be seen that the owner of a forest 
does not have to await the maturity of his forest 
before realizing an income from it. In the econ- 
omy of cultivating a forest every twig is saved, 
and even the leaves are raked up and sold. To 
most Americans this may seem profitless work, 
but to the German, who is used to practicing econ- 
omy and frugality in all lines, this is part of the 
earnings of the estate. Old people and children 
find useful employmént in doing such light and 
easy work, and adding to the family income. 


Cutting Pine Trees in Bohemia 


Consul Joseph I. Brittain, of Prague, wishes to 
correct an impression in the United States that 
the extent to which Christmas is observed in Aus- 
tria will eventually denude the pine forests: 

Upon investigation I find that the indiscrimi- 
nate cutting of Christmas trees in the Bohemian 
forests is not permitted. The greater number of 
Christmas trees are cut from estates of large land- 
owners, who plant the trees for the express pur- 
pose of selling them at Christmas-time. These 
trees are cut when they are from ten to fifteen 
years old. In addition to this source of supply, 
some trees are cut from the overcrowded sections 
of the public forests. 

About two to three weeks before Christmas 
dealers bring the trees to the city and establish 
market places for them along the streets and: in 
the numerous public squares. No tree is per- 
mitted to be sold until the vendor produces a cer- 
tificate stating that the tree was legally obtained. 
It is estimated that 180,000 Christmas trees 





were sold in Bohemia last December. These trees 
sell at various prices, according to size and sym- 
metry; some small ones purchased by the poorer 
class of people sell as low as 10 cents each, while 
the larger and finer quality of trees sell for about 
$2 each. In addition to the natural trees sold, 
there are thousands of artificial trees sold at the 
shops thruout the city. 


Christmas Trees in the United States 


The Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture supplies the following information: 

The United States consumes annually not less 
than 4,000,000 Christmas trees. There is little 
doubt that the present indiscriminate cropping 
every year of many young evergreens for Christ- 
mas trees has produced in many cases a bad ef- 
fect on the future timber supply of these mer- 
chantable species. If the woodlands were under a 
proper forestry management no harm would be 
done, for the yearly thinnings from the forests 
would satisfy even a greater market demand for 
Christmas trees than now exists. One frequently 
finds in Maine and the Adirondacks, the principal 
sources of supply of Christmas trees, as many as 
50,000 to 100,000 young seedlings on an acre. The 
use of small evergreens for Christmas trees offers, 
therefore, a most splendid opportunity for the im- 
provement of the forest by thinning. 

Every winter at the time Christmas trees are 
beginning to be in demand, thousands of spruces 
and balsam firs are cut thruout Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York for lumber 
and pulp. The trees are never taken below four 
inches in diameter in the top. Thousands of the 
tops of spruces and balsam firs are consequently 
left every year in the woods, to rot and serve as 
fuel for fires, when they would make most splen- 
did Christmas trees, especially for such as are 
used in churches and Sunday-schools. 

Practically all conifers can be and are used as 
Christmas trees, but the most popular ones are 
the firs, spruces, and, to a less extent, the pines 
and cedars. The use of one or another evergreen 
for this purpose depends frequently upon its ac- 
cessibility, particularly in the mountainous sec- 
tions of the country. Thus, for instance, in Colo- 
rado, where fir is abundant but grows at high 
altitudes and therefore is difficult to get out, the 
lodge-pole pine, growing at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and the Douglas spruce are more frequently 
used than the fir. The latter is undoubtedly the 
Christmas tree par excellence, especially in the 
northeastern and Lake States. 

The spruces vie with the firs in popularity as 
Christmas trees, but as a rule in the South and 
West they grow at high altitudes, which makes 
them also difficult to get at, and are therefore sub- 
stituted by less suitable but more accessible coni- 
fers. Black spruce is the tree most seen in New 
York and Philadelphia. Thruout the states of 
Illinois and Ohio nurserymen supply the local de- 
mand with nursery-grown Norway spruce. 

The pines are in great demand for Christmas 
trees when fir and spruce are not available, or are 
only to be had at a high price. Thruout Mary- 
land, Virginia, and in Washington the scrub pine 
(Pinus virginiana) finds a way into many homes 
for use in this capacity; while in southern Wyom- 
ing the lodge-pole pine is almost the only species 
available for Christmas trees. 
(Continued on page 160) 
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Holiday Books 


The best-known tales from “The Arabian Nights,” se- 
lected and edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith, illustrated by a series of remarkable 
full-page pictures in 
color by Maxfield 
Parrish, forms one 
of the finest gift- 
. books of the year. 
The ‘‘Arabian 
Nights” are stand- 
ard literature and 
this edition is cer- 
tainly one of the 
best available. It is 
interesting, and will 
be greatly enjoyed 
by both young peo- 
| ple and their grown- 
up friends. The sto- 
ries include Aladdin, 
Sindbad, the Forty 
Thieves, the Fisher- 
—— Fi man and the Genie, 

The Landing of the Brazen Boatman the Talking Bird, 

From “The Arabian Nights.”the King of the 
Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin Black Isles, Gulnare, 
and Nora A. Smith. Copyright, Prince Agib, the 
1909, by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. City of Brass, and 

Codadad and His 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 








Brothers. 


“The Boy Pioneers,” by D. C. Beard, is a book of helps 
and fun, originally prepared for the Society of the Sons 
of Daniel Boone, of whom there are more than twenty 
thousand boy-members in this country. It is a treasure- 
house of fun for any live boy, however, with its directions 
for carrying on a camp, for having a circus in the woods, 
building cabins, sleds, wagons, etc. A choice gift for 
a boy, and a book that belongs in every school library. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


“Betty Baird’s Golden Year,” by Anna Hamlin Weikel, 
fs the third and con- 
cluding volume of 
ijthe Betty Baird Se- 
ries. Betty is a 
sweet, lovable girl of 
earnest purpose, and 
the book is healthy 
and entertain- 
ing. Price, $1.50. 
(Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston.) 





“Story Land,” by 
Clara Murray, is a 
book of simple, short 
stories for children. 
The stories are evi- 
dently intended. for 
supplementary read- 
ing, and a delightful 
series they are, for 
about second and 
third year children. 
A frontispiece in col- 
or of Dutch children 
scrubbing their 
shoes, and numerous 
half - tone 
tions thru the text, 
add largely to the 








“Montgomery Spencer grinned ecstatically 
through his mask of blood and sweat” 


From “College Years,” by Ralph 


D. Paine. Copyright, 1909, by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


illustra- , 


‘ ¢ 
interest in the stories. Price, 50 cents. (Little, Brown 


& Company, Boston.) 


* 


“Redney McGaw,” by Arthur E. McFarlane, was writ- 
ten especially for boys, but everybody with a sense of 
humor will enjoy it. Redney is a street gamin who joins 
a circus as dish-wiper. The story is full of action, and is 
commendable in its sympathetic drawing of ‘¢ircus people 
as intelligent human beings. Price, $1:50. (Little. Brown 
& Company, Boston.) 


“Your Child and Mine” is a volume of short stories by 
Anne Warner. This statement is sufficient to assure the 
reader that the book is worth while, for the sweetly hu- 





sce 


HERE’S A PICTURE 0’ HENRIETTA’S HOUSE, CHILD.’ ” 
FRONTISPIECE, See Page 119 


From “The Land of Long Ago,” by Eliza Calvert Hall, 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


morous style of the author, that comes so near the pa- 
thetic, is familiar, and is appreciated by us all. “Your 
Child and Mine” contains some of Anne Warner’s best 
work. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


“The Girls of Fairmount,” by Etta Anthony Baker, is 
a boarding-school story. The girls combine a large 
amount of fun with their school duties. The book is 
bright and entertaining, and the book is thoroly true to 
life. Price, $1.50. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 
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VAL . . . CAUGHT THE SWIMMER BY THE COLLAR.” 


From “An Island Secret,” by Earle C. McAllister. 
(Dana Estes & Co., publishers.) 


“The Severed Mantle,” by William Lindsey, is a beau- 
tiful picture of Provence, the land of the nightingale and 
the rose, in the time of the Troubadours. The joy of life 
was over all, and song was the natural expression of every 
feeling. With this background, the author has written a 
charming story of love and perilous adventure; of quick- 
moving incident and chivalrous deeds. Price, $1.35. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


“An Island Secret,’ by Earle C. McAllister, is a se- 
quel to “On a Tower Island,” yet it is sufficiently complete 
to serve as a first-rate story for boys. The narrative is 
based upon two “mysterious ciphers” and the adventures 
in which the boys became involved on account of them. 
The illustrations, in black and white, are by J. W. Fergu- 
son Kennedy. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


“Old-time Recipes for Home-made Wines,” by Helen S. 
Wright, were collected from every available source. As 
a help to housekeepers and would-be cooks the compilation 
is very valuable. The book is beautifully printed, deco- 
rated and bound, and is sure to be enjoyed by the book- 
lover of artistic taste. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


The Christmas season brings with it, as it has done 
since most of us were children, the annual volume of 
“Chatterbox.” The publishers have succeeded in making 
the volume for 1909 even better than usual. It is a fine 
treasure-house of pictures, stories, and bits of useful in- 
formation given in a form which children are sure to en- 
joy. It makes a book of more than 400 pages. (Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston.) ; 


“Wit’s End,” by Amy E. Blanchard, is a story of a girl 
visitor to an island off the New England coast. To a’) 
who know something of the simple life led by the fisher- 
folk, and to others who are interested in knowing some- 
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thing of this life, “Wit’s End” will appeal deeply. Inter- 
woven with all is a story deeply interesting. This is one 
of the best of the season’s books for girls. (Dana Estes 
& Co., Boston.) ; 


“A Handbook of Hospital- 
ity for Town and Country,” 
by Florence Howe Hall, has 
for its purpose the showing 
forth the true spirit of hos- 
pitality, and giving hints for 
its exercise in accordance 
with present-day customs. 
The book is sure to prove of 
assistance, and will be most 
acceptable to any hostess or 
would-be hostess, whether she 
live in the city or the coun- 
try. (Dana Estes & Co.,, 


Boston.) 
“At the Back of the North 


Wind,” (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) 


“The Sarah Jane,” by 
James Otis, is the second vol- 
ume of the “Business Ven- 
of the “Business Venture Series.” It deals with the ef- 
forts of two boys to manage and operate a small tugboat. 
Their pluck and their resourceful ingenuity in overcom- 
ing difficulties are brought out in interesting episodes. 
Price, $1.50. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


A beautiful edition of Washington Irving’s “Legends of 
the Alhambra” has recently been issued by the Lippin- 


C 


DIAMOND’S NEST 


From “At the Back of the North Wind,” by George 
MacDonald. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
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cotts. Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie has written an inter- 
esting and appropriate introduction, and the illustrations, 
by George Hood, are especially fine. Several of the latter 
are full-page half-tones in several colors, and the others 
are marginal sketches in pen-and-ink. Paper and print— 
heavy paper and large type with broad margins—help to 
render this one of the finest of the gift books for 1909. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


One of the most notable books of the year is the long- 
awaited “Autobiography of Henry M. Stanley,” edited by 
his wife, Dorothy Stanley. The biography covers a vol- 
ume of 540 pages, and includes sixteen photogravures and 
a map. After the brief, pathetic introduction, the work 
is divided into two parts. The first, written by Stanley 
as an autobiography, covers his boyhood and life as 4 
soldier, thru his imprisonment in the Civil War. Part 
two, continued from his journals, notes and other papers, 
traces his journeys in Africa and thru to the close of 
his life. 

The life of the great African explorer should be an 
inspiration to us all. It has been to who knows how 
many men of Stanley’s own days—and it may still be 
to our young men and women as they come to years of 
thoughtfulness. Stanley’s account of what he accom- 
plished, out of seemingly almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties, will take its place at once among the great bio- 
graphic narratives of the world. Price, $5.00 net. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston.) 


“Literary By-Paths of Old England,” by Henry C. Shel- 
ley, is evidently the work of one who loves England, and 
who wishes his readers to love it, too. He is a finished 
writer, and at the same time an expert photographer. 
In the “By-Paths’ we have the result of both talents. We 
are led on the most fascinating journeys in Spenser’s foot< 
steps, to the home of Sir Philip Sidney, to the birthplace 
of Gray’s Elegy, to Goldsmith’s Deserted Viliage, to Ayr- 
shire, made famous as the home of Burns, into Carlyle’s 
country, etc. The large number of beautiful photographic 
reproductions add materially to the interest of the book. 
Price, $1.50. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


The Lippincott Holiday Editions of Juvenile Classics 
are increased by two new volumes this season. They are 
“A Dog of Flanders,” “The Niirnberg Store,’ and other 
stories by Louisa de la Ramé (Ouida), and “At the Back 
of the North Wind,” by George Macdonald. Both books 
contain works of standard literature for young people, 
tales so well known as to need no description for the ben- 
efit of teachers. But the make-up of the books is of in- 
terest, and’ it is worth while to call attention to the beauty 
and clearness of print, the wide margins, and especially 
the charm of the illustrations by Maria L. Kirk. They are 
largely in color and few books of the season have put out 
such dainty drawing and coloring as these full-page pic- 
tures exhibit. The books deserve a place in every young 
folks’ library. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


“Wigwam Evenings,’ by Charles A. Eastman and 
Elaine Goodale Eastman, is an unusual and remarkable 
contribution to the treasures of Indian folk-lore. Dr. 
Eastman is a Sioux Indian, and the myths he relates came 
to him in the wigwam. They are written with simplicity 
and faithfulness, and they are told as only an Indian could 
tell them. (Price, $1.25. Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“Polly and Dolly,” by Mary Frances Blaisdell, is a story 
about four little folks, to be read by children between the 
ages of five and seven. The stories are written in short 
sentences and purposely have been made very easy for lit- 
tle readers. The four children and their dog Jack have 
busy, happy times working and playing, and these little 
stories tell about the pleasant things they find to do. The 
author is an experienced writer of books for the very 
young. Price, 60 cents. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“The Ring and the Book,” an interpretation of Robert 
Browning’s masterpiece by Dr. Francis Bickford Horn- 
brooke, is intended to serve as a guide to persons unfamil- 
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iar with the poem. The interpreter is considered one of 
the foremost students and exponents of Browning in the 
world, and in this book he supplies analysis and explana- 
tions that have long been desired by loyérs of Browning. 
The story is related in simple form, each character is de- 
scribed, and the lessons to be derived are clearly revealed. 
Price, $1.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“Longshore Boys” is the title of W. O. Stoddard’s latest 
book for young people. It is the storygof the very natural 
boys who lived in a country town on the shore of Long 
Island. Their boyish scrapes and adventures while sail- 
ing and fishing are woven by the author into a most en- 
joyable story. The young folk readers will, for the time, 
live with Billy and Tom and Art. The book is illustrated 
with four full-page pictures in color. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia.) 


“The Minute Boys of New York City” is the latest of 
James Otis’s Minute Boys stories. It deals with scenes 
in New York between May, 1775, and the return of Gov- 
ernor Tryon, in the same year, being especially concerned 
with the encampment of General Wooster at Harlem. Mr. 
Otis has made use of this important period of American 
history to describe the thrilling occurrences of the time, 
and while giving accurate details, telling the story in a 
way to delight both boys and girls. The book will be a 
great help in making United States history interesting. 
Price, $1.25. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


“Mollie Deverill,’ by Curtis Yorke, is an out-and-out 
novel, but a very interesting one. It is the story of a 
man of forty who married a mere child. It will be en- 
joyed especially by girls and young women. (Dana Estes 
& Co., Boston.) 





“Over 


From “The Lilac Girl,” by Ralph Henry Barbour. 
the tips of the sprays she shot a glance at Wade.” 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

















“Then in graceful candies she swept slowly down.” 

From “The Story of Rustem,” by Elizabeth 

Reminger, copyright, 1909, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 


“Glimpses of Colonial Society and the Life at Princeton 
College” from 1766 to 1773, by one of the Class of 1763, 
edited by W. Jay Mills, will be appreciated by all students 
of history, and especially graduates of Princeton College. 
The letters and papers which make up the volume were 
from the pen of William Paterson, who.suéceeded the fa- 
mous William Livingston as governor of New Jersey. 
They comprise letters to many different people on varied 
subjects, and some poems. As a study of college life in 
colonial days, and as shedding light upon the life and 
customs of the times, they are very interesting. Thanks 
is due the editor for thus bringing before us this material. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


“The Lilac Girl,’ by Ralph Henry Barbour, is one of 
the finest gift books of the present year. .The tale is a de- 
lightfully told love story in the author’s best style, and 
it is especially arranged as a Christmas present. The type 
is large, the margins are broad, and the illustrations are 
excellent. That they would be was to be expected when 
one notes that the large pictures in color are by Clarence 
F. Underwood, while the decorative sketches in pen-and-ink 
which appear as marginal illustrations are by Edward 
Stratton Holloway. The book is cordially recommended 
for gift purposes. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia.) 

















From “Robinson Crusoe,” illustrated by E. Boyd Smith, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
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Webster’s “New International Dictionary” is a mag- 
nificent volume of 2,700 pages. The same publishing 
house that issued Noah Webster’s first work, in 18438, is 
back of this highest achievement in American lexicogra- 
phy. A large staff of editors under the general super- 
vision of Dr. William T. Harris, was at work upon the 
preparation of this volume for a number of years. Schol- 
arly perfection and practical utility were the controlling 
aims thruout. The result is a handbook combining abso- 
lute reliability and authoritativeness with the fullest com- 
prehensiveness and greatest convenience. The user is cer- 
tain to get genuine satisfaction from its consultation. 
A copy of the New International is sure to be most wel- 
come as a Christmas present that will do service all the 
year around and for years to come. (G. and C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass.) 





From “Betty Baird’s Golden Year,” by Anna Hamlin 
Weikel, (Little, Brown & Co.) 


A very beautiful edition of “Robinson Crusoe,” by Dan- 
iel Defoe, comes from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with illus- 
trations in color by E. Boyd Smith. The text is complete 
and at the same time the type is large, a combination 
rarely to be found in the case of this old masterpiece. A 
large part of the charm of the illustrations lies in the fact 
that Mr. Smith has kept in a way the outlines of the tradi- 
tional Crusoe pictures of our childhood, while giving all 
the delights of half-tone work in several colors. Crusoe 
is still the Crusoe of old, in his furs and pointed cap, yet 
it is a better delineation than the one we knew as chil- 
dren. Happy the boy who finds this glorified “Robinson” 
beside his stocking on Christmas morning. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston.) 

Silver, Burdett & Company have brought out a new 
edition, with a chapter on education of Dr. William A. 
Mowry’s interesting and helpful “Talks with My Boys.” 
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THE SEARCH CONTINUED FOR FIFTEEN OR TWENTY MINUTES. 


From “Unlucky Tib,” by Edward S. Ellis. (Dana 


Estes & Co.) 


“Wonderful Little Lives,” by Julia Augusta Schwartz, 
is a story of the work and play of the small inhabitants 
of forest and field. The grasshopper, earthworm, mos- 
quito, fly, ant, bee and toad are among the little crea- 
tures whose lives and actions are described. The stories 
are accurate and interesting and the book is worth put- 
ting into the hands of the children. It is illustrated by 
Clara E. Atwood. Price, $1.50. (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


Edward S. Ellis’ stories for young people, boys espe- 
cially, are known the country over. The new volume from 
’ Mr. Ellis’ pen, “Unlucky Tib,’” will be welcomed by the 
author’s admirers everywhere. The adventures and trials 
of poor twelve-year-old Tib will be appreciated by the 
many boys and girls who have suffered similar trials and 
‘know how to appreciate the sufferings of: the boy who is 
misunderstood. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


Everyone who read the series of articles by Annie Pay- 
son Call, which appeared in The Ladies’ Home Journal last 
year, will be glad to know that the author has gathered 
her helpful talks in a book entitled “Nerves and Common 
Sense.” 
on relaxation and nerve control have done among our 
nervous people, only the Recording Angel will probably 
ever know. Certainly her work has been a great and 
worthy one. And not the least of her helpful suggestions 
are found in this, her latest book, which is earnestly rec- 
ommended for careful perusal to teachers everywhere. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


A new book of “Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and 
Plays” for children is divided into three parts, primary, 
intermediate and higher. There is about an equal number 
‘of plays under each division, four or five of them in verse, 


ow 
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Here is a mine of 
Price, 30 cents. 


and several interspersed with music. 
material for the Christmas entertainment. 
(A. Flanagan Company, Chicago.) 


The “Story of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims Retold 
for Children,” by Katharine Lee Bates, is the latest addi- 
tion to Rand, McNally & Company’s series of classic 
supplementary readers. Miss Bates, in retelling the Can- 
terbury Tales, has added to her reputation as a verse 
writer and an educator. Hosts of students, thru it, will 
have opportunity to become acquainted with the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, and some of the stories—now a part of lit- 
erature—with which the company whiled away the time 
of pilgrimage to St. Thomas’ shrine. Artistic pen-and-ink 
sketches by Angus MacDonall do much to give an air of 
reality and historic interest to the tales. Price for in- 
troduction, 40 cents. (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago.) 


“When America Won Liberty,” by Tudor Jenks, is a 
companion volume to Mr. Jenks’ “When America Was 
New.” It continues the narrative thru the Revolutionary 
War. It is written for young people and it deals not 
only with narrative history, but with the manners, cus- 
toms and home life of the colonists. Price, $1.25. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York.) 


Murine Relieves the Eye 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye and Eye Strain. Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced Physi- 
cians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50c. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Will Send You Interesting Eye Books Free. 








“TI WAS STANDING BEFORE GENERAL PUTNAM.” 
From “The Minute Boys of Long Island,” by James Otis. 
(Dana Estes & Co.) 
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New Supplementary Reading 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM 


Formerly Teacher in the Indianapolis Public School. 

Book Two. Third Grade (just published), 35 Cents. 

Book Three. Fourth Grade (widely and successfully used), 40 Cents. 

These books will (1) Arouse a greater interest in oral reading. 
(2) Develop an expressive voice. 
instinct so strong in every child. 

HEROES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW 
EDITZD BY HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
For the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Grades School Edition, 40 Cents 


net, postpaid. 


Classic versions of the lives of heroic men of different races, periods, 


and types. 


TAPPAN’S EUROPEAN HERO STORIES 
For the Sixth and Seventh Grades, 65 Cents net, postpaid. 
Simple but strong stories of the great European leaders from Alaric 


to Napoleon. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 


BY AUGUSTA STEVENSON, 


(3) Give expression to the dramatic 


NEW YORK CHICAGO , 
































A GRADED course IN” 
Mechanical Drawing 


Granta S Schoots 


* Mi TOR: Seavtey COMPANY 
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Something N ew in Drawing Studies 


AGraded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. They offer a prac- 
tical means of presenting to the class a series ot mechanical drawings which develop the 
idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and xood arrange- 
ment. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as can be made with few 
tools, These drawings make mechauical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as aie found in this course 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO : KANSAS CITY: 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY HOOVER BROS., Agents 
80 Wabash Avenue 418 E, oth St. 














SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


We have in stock the Popular School Books of all publishers, and because of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand 

Our New School Book Catalogue, which is a distinct improvement over former issues, 
is just ready. This contains active titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, giving list 


— and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. 
eading is listed, and the grade is indicated to which each title is adapted. 


Our stock includes all classes of books, and we issue a useful Library Catalogue. Our 
teputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 


Catalogues are sent on request. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in Books of ali Kinds 
33 East 17th Street 


The most popular Supplementary 


NEW YORK CITY 














RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy. Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text-book, 
are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced collec- 
tions in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.00. 40 rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates for 
$3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St.,N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commissioner Harris says: “Every school in the United 
States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 

















SOME LIVING THINGS 


First Lessons in Physiology 


These lessons for the third, fourth and fifth grades fill the subject with life; vitalize 
it; give it a place among the real interests of the child. 
living, growing things about him. 

lest terms. He begins to realize the importance of right growth and to form ideals of 

althful living. He has learned the elementary lessons of both physiology and hygiene. 


Profusely illustrated 
WRITE FOR INTRODUCTORY PRICES AND INFORMATION 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 


Cloth 


By ELLA B. HALLOCK 


His attention is called to the 
Their growth and his own is explained to him in the 


36 cents By mail 45 cents 


New York 














Splendid 
Stories - - 
for Winter 


The real thing, people who 
lived,—who, through the gift of the 
story teller, seem living yet. So 
vital in action and leadership are 
they, that in their company, the 
child almost feels the warmth of a 
grasping hand. Just the books for 
this season—or any season. You 
must know our 


Supplementary 
Readers 


you could find nothing more in- 
vigorating, nothing more elevating. 

They are full of thought for the 
chiid—note the fine illustrations, 
the’ dull finished paper wherever 
possible, and—the friendly covers 
—covers that invite you to look 
within, that promise a guard for 
your treasure. 


New Books 


Stories of Heroism 
Mace’s Primary History 


Navigators, soldiers, statesmen, sci- 
entists—pioneers_ of American history 
in every line of life. -Full of power 
and force, they carry. the child irre- 
sistibly forward—on through the long 
field of action that ends in the Amer- 
ica of to-day. Price 65 cents, 


Napoleon, The Little 
Corsican 


By Esse V. Hathaway, Instructor 
in English, Marshalltown, Iowa, High 
School. Fire, sympathy, literary qual- 
ity, make this one of. the really ex- 
— stories for children. Napoleon, 
rom childhood to triumph and ‘exile, 
pote again for the reader. Price 35 
cents, 


Around the Arctic Circle 


Eskimo Stories 


Beautiful stories by Mary E. Smith; 
rich in color, alive with movement. The 
people, and’ their splendid dogs are 
there, the strange birds and animals. 
Beautifully illustrated, Price 40 cents. 


Viking Tales 


By Jennie Hall. Tales of Eric 
the Red and Lief the Lucky, the 
settlers of Iceland—men who touched 
the shores of America hundreds of 
years ago. They bring the breath of the 
sea, an atmosphere of vigor and cour- 
age. Price 35 cents, 


Norse Stories 


By Hamilton W. Mabie, told afresh 
from the Eddas. Splendid in material 
and fine in treatment. Gods are the 
heroes, and their mighty loves and 
tragedies are awesome and soul inspir- 
ing. Price 40 cents. 


A New Everyday Book 


The Century Spelling Book 


A needed little book. It might be 
called a busy little book. It has al- 
ready started the buzz of spelling with 
its apt method—its pe Be yet prac- 
tical, line of action. The Aswell-Cook- 
Gilbreath Spelling Book is received 
with instant favor. Adopted at once 
for the state of Louisiana for four 
years. Price 20 cents, 


RAND McNALLY 
& COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Just Issued 


SCHOOL DRAWING 
A REAL CORRELATION 


By Frep H. DANIELS 


This book gives to drawing a 
definite aim and purpose by mak- 
ing it a valuable accessory to 
other studies. It supplements 
the word teaching of history, 
geography, literature, nature 
study, etce., with drawing and 
constructive work in illustration 
of the subject lesson. Instead 
of haphazard designs, made 
simply for the sake of drawing, 
this book provides positive and 
definite problems which, when 
worked out, present important 
parts of other studies. No other 
publication has ever adequately 
shown how drawings may be of 
; vital service to the other school 
This is distinctively A New Book. Beautifully 


—— 








subjects. i V 4 uti 
printed in Sepia on India Tint paper, and_artistically 


URSA SB I SMa SANA lad! Fe 
meee 


Found. Price, $1.20 
Send for descriptive circular and sample pages. 


A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By Etra MERRICK GRAVES 
and AMELIA WARFIELD 
WATKINS 











A suggestive kindergarten 
program for use in primary 
schools. The Year Book is 
published to meet the demand 
for games and recreations suit- 
able for use in a room with 
desks and chairs. It also con- 
tains outlines for busy work. 
Arranged in orderly sequence 
of subjects in relation to the 
seasons. An _ unusually  im- 
portant book for primary 
teachers and_ kindergartners. P 
Beautifully bound in decorated © 
cloth. Price, $1.25 


WHAT AND HOW 


By ANNA W. HENDERSON and H. O. PALEN 





a 6 he 






















































A book that solves 
the “Busy Work’ 
problem for the 
primary teacher. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with 
many beautiful color 
plates. It contains 
definite and practicable 
courses of elementary 
handwork in Stick- 
laying, Paper-folding, 
Free-hand Cutting, 
Clay Modeling, Weav- 
ing, Form and Color, 
and Cardboard Con- 
struction, with a 
chapter on making 
beautiful and useful 
things out of the ma- 
terials used. 


Cloth. Price, $2.00 
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THE BRADLEY BOOKS embody a select line ot 
helpful volumes which every teacher should be familiar 
with. They are not text books, but are designed for the 
teacher’s desk, to supplement and facilitate regular courses 
of study. No matter what you teach you will find among 
them something of interest and helpfulness. Send for 
complete list of titles. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Northwestern — Thomas Charles Company, 80 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Agents, Hoover Brothers, 418 E. g Street. 
ansas City, Mo. 

















~ 








Charles €. Merrill Co.’s 


list of educational books for 





the use of elementary schools 
includes such standard texts as 





THE BENDER PRIMER 


GRADED LITERATURE 
READERS 


REED’S WORD LESSONS 
1909 Edition 


THE WRITING HOUR 
COPY BOOKS 


MERRILL’S ENGLISH 
TEXTS 











For further information, address 


Charles €. Merrill Zo. 


44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 

















The NEW IDEA in 
Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS 
READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood presented in the 
Language of Childhood. 
Profusely and Be«utifully Illustrated from Original 
Drawings by 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge of 
words that relate to the life and action of the child. 
The beginner really lives and acts through his newly 
acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to read as he 
grows in general activity—a natural, all-round devel- 
opment. Very soon the memory and imagination are 
called into play in a most powerful and direct way. 
The plan of the series as a whole is to utilize the child’s 
most vital experiences in his acquisition of a vocabu- 
lary, continually relating his development and growth 
in language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in de- 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading lessons 
and phonic lessons are given in orderly sequence. 
PRIMER: 114 pages. Price 30c. By mail, 36c. 
FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 36c. By mail, 42c. 
SECOND READER: 186 pages. Price 42c. By mail, 50c. 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c. By mail, 56c. 


Frank D. Beattys & Company 
PUBLISHERS 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
A. C. McCLURG & CO.. Chicago, Western Depository 
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Write Today For Our Catalogs 





School Apparatus and Supplies 


Black Boards, Globes, Maps 
and all kinds of Supplies, catalog S5 
Teachers’ Desks, Tables and Ghairs, catalog S6 
School Desks catalog $7 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL HOUSE 


LOWEST PRICES 





NEW YORK 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


215 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 











Christmas Trees for the United States 
(Continued from page 152) 


In California it is not uncommon to find incense 
cedar (Libocedrus decurrens) and redwood used 
as Christmas trees. 


HOW THE MARKETS ARE SUPPLIED 


The center of the Christmas tree industry lies 
in the big cities of the East. New York City and 
the New England States consume 1,500,000 trees, 
or nearly half of all the output. Maine, New 
Hampshire, the Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts, 
the Adirondacks, and the Catskills in New York 
are the sources of supply for New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, and even for Baltimore and 
Washington. The swamps of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota furnish the markets of Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

The sizes of Christmas trees vary from five to 
thirty-five feet in height. Usually short-jointed, 
stocky trees with perfect whorls of branches at 
the base of each annual growth are the most 
sought for. The sale price varies, being depend- 
ent upon the demand and supply. Ordinarily 
small trees five to six feet tall are sold for 25 cents 
in the city markets, while a tree from six to ten 
feet high brings $1 and more, according to its 
symmetry. Large, shapely trees are sold in New 
York City at from $5 to $30 apiece, and trees 
thirty-five feet high bring as much as $35 each. 


The average run of prices is from a minimum of 
25 cents to a maximum of $5 for a tree. There 
is very little profit in the business for those who 
furnish the material. These are mostly farmers 
and owners of wood lots who look upon the trees 
as a gift of nature, and in selling them consider 
only the labor of cutting and hauling and not the 
labor and expense required to grow the trees. For 
trees which in the city bring 25 cents the farmers 
get about 5 cents or a stumpage of 2 cents. Trees 
sold in the city for $1.50 apiece bring them only 
15 cents. This, of course, refers only to the large 
cities. In small towns the demand is supplied by 
the farmers directly, who cut down the trees and 
peddle them from house to house. When the mar- 
ket is not glutted the dealers make large profits 
(possibly 200 or 300 per cent. on their outlay), 
but when the supply exceeds the demand they are 
apt to suffer losses and frequently resort to the 
destruction of many thousands of trees in order 
to keep up the price. 

Balsam firs of the sizes used for Christmas trees 
can be raised in about fifteen years. Allowing for 
each tree a space six feet by seven for a good de- 
velopment of the crown, there may be expected 
at this age over 1,000 trees of sizes varying from 
eight to fifteen feet in height on an acre. Such 
trees bring in the cities from $1.50 to $3, and 
should be worth on the stump at least 25 cents, or 
a gross revenue of $250 per acre for fifteen years, 
or over $16.50 per acre a year. 





OUR LANGUACE 


that peerless Three-Book 
Course of Language and 


Grammar—has been adopted for exclusive use by the State of 


Tennessee 


This is the series recently placed on the 


Philadel phia list and is 


giving excellent results in the schools of that city. 
LET US TELL YOU ABOUT THESE BOOKS 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 


In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal” 
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Christmas Novelties and No- 
tions dda: 
CHEESE DATES 
Remove the seeds from nice, large 
dates, 
And in the cavities 
Place daintily a little bit 
Of Neufchatel, light cheese. 
Then pe the dates together well; 
With salad they will please, 
Or heaped in some fine cut-glass dish, 
At Christmas jubilees. 


GINGER TANGS 
Take stem ginger,—or crystallized,— 
Whole pieces work the best.— 
When cut in halves, scoop out inside 
And fill—to give them zest— 
bac ain soft cheese,—its rim out- 


e 
The halves together pressed. 
Their snap, so modified, is sure 
To please each grateful guest. 


RED-APPLE SALAD 
Select large apples, rosy-red 
All uniform in size; : 
Scoop out in cups, in water stand 
In which, some cooks advise 


A little lemon-juice be = 
Until it’s time to fill. 

Mix celery snips with apple chips 
And grape-fruit bits at will. 


Fill up the hollow apples now 
With the mixed fruit galore, 
And _a stiff, golden mayonnaise 

Over the medley pour. 


Place apples on each separate plate, 
On leaves of lettuce green, 

With maraschino cherries red 
Well stuffed with nuts between. 


Serve with this cheery salad course 
Thin wafers spread with cheese, 

With catsup mixed until its hue 
Is ruddy as you please. 


CHRISTMAS WASSAIL 


Three large, fine-flavored apples core, 
And slowly bake until well done. 
Then put the pulp in punch-bowl gay 
With a teaspoonful of cinnamon, 


With lemon bits, half-teaspoon each 
Of grated nutmeg, cloves, allspice; 

Mix well together, pour o’er all 
Three pints of boiling cider nice. 


Serve hot with sugared doughnuts 
round 
As wind-up for the merry feast, 
Good health then wish the company, 
“With every joy increased.” 
—CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN, in 
St. Nicholas. 





Welcome Yule 


Welcome be thou, heavenly King, 

Welcome born on this morning, 

Welcome for whom we shall sing, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye, Stephen and John, 

Welcome, Innocents, every one, 

Welcome, Thomas Martyr, one, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye, good New Year, 

Welcome Twelfth Day, both in fere, 

Welcome mints, loved and dear, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye, Candlemas, 

Welcome be ye, Queen of Bliss, 

Welcome both to more and less, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye that are here, 

Welcome all, and make good cheer, 

Welcome, all, another year, 
Welcome Yule. 





Esterbrook 


School Pens — 





college work. 


and fully guaranteed. 





Works: CAMDEN, N. J- 


Y Used in a great majority of \ 


the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Caretully designed for each grade of school and 
Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 





95 John St., New York 




















EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 





ment in the House. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, 0., gives Free Tuition 
to one studentin each county. Prepare for county or 
state examination, for a position as Book-keeper and 
Stenographer, or to receive credit on your College 
course by taking instruction by mail. Prepare fora 
better certificate or position. Commence today. Do 


it now. 





NORMAL 


ACADEMIC AND BUSINESS COURSES 











Methods Alg. Rook-keeping 
Psychology | Geom. Shorthand 
Phys. Geog. | Rhet. Type Writing 
Hist. Edu. | Lat. Com. Arith. 
Physies Geol. m. Law 
esar Bot. English 
Agriculture | Chem. Bus. Form 








Cut out this ad., draw a line through each study de- 
sired, and mail at once with application for free tuition 


to Dept. C. 


Carnegie College 


Rogers, Ohio 








HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the 
surface, nor does it go down into the pores 
and dissolve their necessary oils. 
pores, liberates their activities, but works no 
chemical change in those delicate juices that 
go to make up the charm and bloom of a 
Test it yourself. 


In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal’’ 


perfect complexion. 


It opens the 
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Don’t blame the cook for 
your aches and pains or inde- 
scribable discomforts after eat- 
ing, but strengthen and tone 
your stomach by taking 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. This 
great medicine has “a magic 
touch” in dyspepsia, aids di- 
gestion and restores appetite. 
This statement is proved by the 
experience of thousands. 





Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


No. 1 LOOM. 20x 20 in. 


WEAVING, -BASKETRY, AND 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 
BOOKS ON HAND WORK 


TODD & TODD 


“The Odd Shop” 
319 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Benches, Lathes 
ises, Tools. 

Write for new 

catalogue and 

prices. 

E. H. Sheldon & Ce. 

275 Madison St. 

Chicago. 





THE STUDY GUIDE SERIES Gn" Schoous 


The Study of Ivanhoe. | topics 
references. Special ice for use in 
ce net. Single ies; 50 cents. 
The Study Four bit entrance 
requirement. Notes and topics for high school 
students. Price for use in classes, 15 cents, net. 
Single copies, 25 cents. 
List for college classes sent on request. 


‘Saviosow The Study-Guide Series, *mece** 


H. A. DAVIDSON 


iy CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 


for study, 
classes, 36 





and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
25c each, $2. 50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. gg South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course in recreative, educational and medical 
gymnastics, fitting for teacher of physical training and play- 
Write for catalogue. 


ground director. Summer session. 


Open-Air Schools Needed 


If the percentage of tuberculous 
children recently ascertained by an| 
investigation in Stockholm, Sweden) 
(1.61%), were applied to the schools | 
of the United States, there would be) 
278,700 children between the a of | 
8 and 15 who are positively affected 
with tuberculosis, according to a state- 
ment issued recently by the National | 
Association for the Study and Pre-| 
vention of Tuberculosis. As con- 
trasted with this figure, there are only 
eleven open-air tuberculosis schools 
in the entire country. 


Special schools for tuberculous chil-| 
dren have been established in Provi- 
dence, Boston, New York, Rochester, 
Washington, Hartford, Conn., Chi- 
cago and Pittsburg. New York has) 
three schools and’ Washington, D. C.,! 


two. The Board of Education of New 
York City is proposing to establish 
\three more, and similar institutions 
are being planned in Detroit, Buffalo, 
1 aaaaaaa Cincinnati, and Newark, 


At the lowest estimate, however, | 
even with all the schools now in op- 
eration and those proposed, accommo-| 
dations will not be provided for .4 of 
one per cent. of the children who need | 
this special treatment. | 

In a large number of cities, children | 
with tuberculosis are excluded from) 
the public schools, but in most in- 
stances no special provision is made 
for them. The National Association 
declares that children who are afflicted 
with tuberculosis are a menace to the 
health of their schoolmates. Both on 
this account and because they are 
physically unable to keep up in their 
work, special schools are needed for 
this class of children. Every city 
should provide at least one well- 
equipped school or special classroom 
of this sort for each 25,000 popu- 
lation. | 

In cities like Providence, Boston and | 
New York, where outdoor schools have | 
been conducted for two years, the re- 
sults obtained from the treatment of 
children in special tuberculosis open- 
air schools seem to show the great ad- 
vantage of this class of institutions. 
This, coupled with the experience of 
open-air schools in Germany and Eng- | 
land, proves that children can be cured 
of tuberculosis and keep up with their 
school work, without any danger to 
fellow-pupils. 


The following schools have recently 
adopted the Isaac Pitman system of 
shorthand and “Course in Isaac Pit-| 
man Shorthand”: Fall River (Mass.) | 
High School; De La Salle Institute, | 
New York City; Little Falls (N. Y.) | 
High School; Milford (Conn.) High 
School; Waverly (N. .) High 
School; Gowen (Mich.) High School; 
Watertown (N. Y.) High School; 
Middletown (N. Y.) High School; 
Waterbury (Conn.) High School; Sar- 
atoga Springs (N. Y.) High School. 





Our readers will note in the adver- 
tisement of Beecham’s Pills, on an- 
other page, that their New York) 
Agency, B. F. Allen & Co., 367 Canal | 
Street, will send them on request a 
book entitled “Help the Scholars,” con- 
taining weights and measures and 
other valuable information. The book 
was gotten up at a very large expense 
and is given free by simply sending a 
postal to the firm at the address above 








given. 








Why Do You Suppose 
The Teachers College 
Columbia University and 


American Woman’s League 
Have Adopted the 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand? 


“The selection of a system of shorthand 
for the correspondence courses of The 
American Woman’s League was a matter 
of great importance. We realized that we 
must have absolutely the best system pub- 
lished; that we must determine the merits 
of that system without any other considera- 
tion than its demonstrated worth. The 
system is one which, on account of its long 
use, has proved beyond question its genu- 
ine merit. This system may be studied 
with the absolute confidence that there is 
none better; that it permits of the very 
best results for the student who would do 
shorthand work in the office, or as private 
secretary or court stenographer.”—The 
Messenger, Official Organ of the American 
Woman’s League. 





Send fer ‘Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best"’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
PUBLISHERS 
31 Union Square, New York 


























New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 


A gueree Professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools of 
the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, ie to do advanced work, who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
Cage oe of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
ic schools. Fall. term opens September 26. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
- open to superior students. 

ulletin describing courses sent on application. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


FINE OPPORTUNITY 





‘to purchase long established and 


profitable educational cash business 
located in eastern city. Moderate 
amount of cash required. Owner has 
other business. Address, Opportunity, 
Educational Advertising Agency, 11 E. 24 St., W. Y. 








d for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIxTH AvE., New YorK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 
MENEELY& CO. (inp 


ahaa | SG, 
nearly 100 years ago, | & OTHER 
Grammar and 
Its Reasons 
By M. H. LEONARD 
For Normal Schools, Colleges and Teachers. 
The book that gets behind the rule. 
Cloth $1.50 net Postpaid $1.60 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 
N E W re 2: = 





We publish the Bercy, 
Dua Croquet, Sauveur 
and other well-known 
methods. 
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The Endless Story 


A tiny drop of water 
Within the ocean lay; 

A coaxing sunbeam caught her 
And bere her far away; 

Up, up, and higher still, they go, 
With gentle motion soft and slow. 


A little cloud lay sleeping 
Upon the azure sky, 
A little spring came dripping 
The moss and ferns among; 
A silver rill went tripping 
But soon she fell a-wee ing, 
As cold the wind rus by, 
And cried and cried herself away— 
It was a very rainy day. 


The little raindrops sinking 
Ran trickling through the ground, 
And set the brooklets drinking 
In all the country round; 
But some with laughing murmur said, 
“We'll _— go,” and on they 


sped. 
And singing sweet along, 
And calling others to its side 
Until it rolled—a river’s tide. 


And with the ocean blending 
At last its waters run. 
“This is the story’s ending?” 
Why, no! ’tis just begun; 
For in the ocean, as before, 
The drop of water lay once more. 
—Selected. 





Domestic science, a subject which is 
receiving increasing attention in col- 
leges and high schools, has been added 
to the list of subjects which may be 
offered for entrance to the University 
of Chicago. This action has been taken 
by the faculties of the Colleges of 
Arts, Literature, and Science, as a re- 
sult of the growing demand for official 
recognition of this subject, and results 
in a balancing of the manual-training 
curriculum ‘at the University by the 
placing of a purely feminine subject 
of education on a par with the mascu- 
line studies of mechanical drawing and 
shop work. 





Thomas Moore, one of the organ- 
izers of the Yonkers, N. Y., school sys- 
tem, died at his home in that city on 
November 10. He was born in Lon- 
don, England, in 1839, but came to 
this country in his early childhood. 
He taught for several years in a New 
York City public school. He settled 
in Yonkers in 1861, and organized 
School No. 6, in the basement of a 
church. Since 1881 he has taught in 
New York City. He was for many 
years principal of School 166. 





The booklet on “The Stammers 
Method of Teaching Reading,” by 
Grant Karr, Ph.D., Jena, may be had 
free of cost by addressing the. pub- 
lishers of the “Summers Readers,” 
Frank D. Beattys & Co., 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The Sum- 
mers Readers have met with wonder- 
ful success—quite deservedly so—since 
their publication last year, and Dr. 
Karr’s explanation of the series is 
certain to prove helpful to teachers 
using other readers, as well as those 
by Miss Summers. 


A prince can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their dignities, and a’ that, 
The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 





kre Let Every Woman ram 


Take Care of Her Health 
and Her Reward Will Be Great 


It is your right—and every woman’s—to look well and 
to feel well. 


It is your duty—and every woman’s—to get rid of the 
headaches and backaches which may afflict you through no 
fault of your own—to get rid, also, of disfiguring sallow 
skin, pimples, muddy complexion, dark circles under the eyes, 
grumpiness, extreme lassitude and nervousness. For your own 


sake—for the sake of those about you—get rid of these things 
if you have them—seek the help you need. 


Beecham’s Pills are well suited to the needs of women. 
They are vegetable, always effective and beneficial. They 
remove the cause of bad looks and most bad feelings. They 
give bright eyes, brilliant complexions, cheerfulness and good 
humor. They do this because by their tonic and stimulating 
effects they just naturally make health and strength. The 
enable women to endure unavoidable physical conditions with 
little or no suffering. 


To care for your health and to gain strength for your work 
and for your pleasures you should use regularly 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Ask for them, with full directions, at any druggist’s. 
In boxes, 10c. and 25c. 
Women who value good health should read special instructions in every box. 


Send for our Free Book ‘‘ Help to Scholars’’ containing Weights and Measures and 
other useful information. B. F. Allen & Cc., 367 Canal Street, New York. 





























ADOPTED IN NEW YORE, CHICAGO, NEWARK, JERSEY CITY AND MANY 
OTHER CITIES. 


The Folk Dance Book 


By C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 
Director of Physical Culture, New York City 


The dances of this collection have a special fitness for use in school and gymnasium. 
The splendid rhythm of their movements gives hearty exercise, combining individual 
steps with the united action of the entire group of dancers. The grades for which 
the various dances are best suited is indicated. Music is given for all the dances. 


4to Cloth $1.50 net Postpaid $1.65 


Folk Dances and Games 


By CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Finnish, Swedish, Scotch, English, German, French and Bohemian dances make up 
this collection. These folk dances with their quaint figures and graceful steps make 
most effective entertainments in addition to their use in connection with the work in 
physical culture. They have a freedom and en? not found in ordinary drills and 
exercises, The original music is provided and directions illustrated with diagrams. 


$1.50 net Postpaid $1.65 


New York 


4to Cloth — 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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3 | The G. & C. Merriam Com f 
i ; pany o 
Teachers’ Agencies Lae RO. Mitetain Delonas. of 


Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, based on the International of 
9 


THE € TEACHERS’ 1890 and 1900. The revision has been 
a B R E W‘' E R . sae " so radical and complete as to consti- 
AGENCY tute a new book. The work has been 

ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 A 








in active preparation for many years 
\UDITORIUM BUILDING by a large staff of experts, assisted 
CHICAGO by the contributions of eminent spe-. 


fa 





cialists, under the general supervision 
of Dr. W. T. Harris, recent U.S. Com- 
31 Union Sq., New York | missioner of Education. The number 


Twenty-first year, same manager. | Has /of words and phrases defined has been 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the greatly increased, mainly from the 
year round. First class High School and | fresh coinage of recent years, both 


her high teach Y Br e ry 
Write, lecieek on oheee. atnays Semi: | fas popular speech and in the various 





arts and sciences. The revival of earl 

y s j _ .| English studies is recognized by suc 

A N A G FE N is valuable in proportion to its an inclusion of obsolete words as to 
influence, If it merely hears give a key to English literature from 
is something, but if it is its earliest period. The title-words in 


of vacancies and tells & tae A 7 witiedl ts. sane 
mend a teacher | the vocabulary are more than doubled 
you about them |in comparison with the old Interna- 


as recommends you al FE c O Ni Mi FE N D ‘tional, now exceeding 400,000. The 

t is more. Ours |number of Re ey oe is increased 
to over 6,000. e book contains more 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. than 2,700 pages. But the publishers 


desire to emphasize the quality rather 
than the quantity of the work, vows 4 


The best positions : ; 

: attention especially to the thoroug 
SEPTEMBER VACANCIES in Colleges, State| scholarship in all departments and 

Normal Schools, |the fullness of information under im- 


Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill, and now coming in | portant titles. By ingenious methods 


daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. of typography and arrangement, the 
increased amount of matter is con- 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Cc. J. Albert, Manager |tained within a single volume, not 
perceptibly larger than its predeces- 


salt sasiansditivetiadine aVEaees, CHICAGO, 1 LL. cor, and no less convenient for the 
| hand and eye. 
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The sas deatni de it ake CHICAGO: | | The following schools have recently 

17 EAST | ‘adopted the Isaac Pitman & Sons’ 

Clark B. F. CLARK. Proprietor VAN BURENST. | | “Practical Course in Touch Type- 

T hers’ Y —_ | writing”: Boston (Mass.) High 
eac EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- worntHwestern | | School; Washington Irving High 
Agency MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST OFFICE : | School, New York City; Harlem Even- 
eee lONAL INS BOISE, IDAHO | ing High School for Men, New York 

SORPEVENT TEACHSE™ |City; Port Chester (N. Y.) High 








| School; White Plains (N. Y.) High 
| School; Yonkers (N. Y.) High School; 
| Milford (Conn.) High School; Whit- 


The F isk Teachers’ Agencies ™ (Mass.) High School. 


| Brown’s Troches has been offered to 








2A Park Street, Boston, Mass |the public for more than fifty years, 
s “ : : |and is considered the best article man- 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. ufactured for the use of Public 


Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. | Speakers, Teachers and all those who 


| 
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* Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Spokane, 618 Peyton Building Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. | are obliged to use their voice to a 


|great extent. The unsolicited recom- 


dati f inent k 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY fic. prove their great value. It is fur- 
thermore a convenient and effective 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N.Y. ;ecy for Coughs, Hoarsencss ang 


r|from harmful ingredients. We can 


Syracuse is an educational center. We have exceptional facilities fo 

ae ; icheerfully recommend them to our 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week | readers. 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to wu, 





——— fH}. £. REED, Nice aincaliecl, 











A Poor Way 
> ] 70 Fifth Avenue ’ : , 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency eee ork| .,1t'S 2 Poor way to sit down to one’s 
2 ork | table, with the pains of dyspepsia in 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, | one’s stomach. The meal is not en- 
publi« and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager.) joyed and may not be retained. There 
}is a = for Ags ages we use 
| the word CURE in the strict sense—in 

SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

The Agency that selects one we gig Fm yy tag a wants. Consult us and be sure. | P 2 what a salutary 
| effect this medicine has on the stom- 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City | ach and other digestive organs. If 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET | you are dyspeptic take this medicine, 
|and take it now—in advance of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Christmas dinner. 























Has good positions for good teachers with good records. Reest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Send for Circul: iP. vc , St. ..¥. |. Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used 
nd for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y ‘for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
| MOTHERS for THEIR, CHILDREN WHILE 
, | > t 
MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES {stub a Gino, Soetass ae curs 
Warrensburg, Mo. Shepherdsville, Ky. Webster, No. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon | and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA, Sold by 
Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. | pel ng = ovary a, fie verte. Bogute to 
af ask for “ Mrs, nslow’s ng Syrup.” 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees. Blank and booklet from any office. | take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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As Others See Us 


Said a young German to one of our 
foremost and wide-awake statesmen 
‘ while abroad: “I admire your coun- 
try, but I admire your people less. 
Your country has a situation in the 
world to which our German location 
is insignificant; you have resources 
to which our German resources are 
nothing at all . . . yet we compete 
with you in the markets of the world. 
We are ee you as a mari- 
time power. e are able to do this 
because every bit of our energy is 
carefully organized.* None goes to 
waste. Every ounce of muscle, every 
volt of nerve and brain power is de- 
voted to specific ends along lines of 
least resistance. On the contrary, 
much as you boast of your organiza- 
tion, you do not organize at all. What 
success you have is due to the incom- 
parable richness of your country and 
the sheer strength of your people. 
You waste, WASTE, WASTE. ou 
waste energy; you waste resources; 
you scatter in effort. Take a familiar 
illustration—the trees out there in the 
street suggest one—we make land ab- 
solutely worthless, pay enormously by 
scientific forestry. You cut your for- 
ests down like vandals in order that 
a few men may get rich in a few 
years. Thus a great source of what 
should be perpetual wealth is lost to 
you. Your streams are dried up, and 
ep country loses incalculable means 
y an almost barbarous lack of sen- 
sible management. Your activity is 
not the development of resources, it 
is the destruction of resources. With 
us itis the contrary. Our resources are 
small, but they are conserved, nour- 
ished, made the most of, and, tho they 
yield hundreds and thousands of per 
cent. more in proportion than yours 
do, instead of diminishing them we 
increase them!” Apply the same ar- 
gument to our educational resources 
and the adjustment of means to ends, 
and the same charge may be made: 
We waste! The scientific study of 
the child, the understanding of his 
needs by every teacher, will insure 
scientific treatment in his education 
and training. We would not imply a 
further Germanizing of the American 
schools. There has been perhaps too 
much of that already, but we would 
be sane, sensible, business-like, scien- 
tific in everything we do. “Money is 
the universal expression of values that 
every one understands and respects.” 
Every dollar invested in the schools 
and in training should bring its full 
returns—100 per cent. Child-knowl- 
edge cught to be for certain human 
good in school and home, in market- 
place and court. To make the best we 
must be the best, and do the best, and 
know the best.—O. H. Bakeless, in a 
paper before the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association. 





Mr. W. L. MacGowan, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools at Warren, 
Pa., was some months ago elected vice- 
president of the Southern Fuller’s 
Earth Co. The company has offices at 
Warren, at Baltimore, in Florida and 
in Germany. 





Speaking of the dramatic instinct, 
President Eliot of Harvard has lately 
said in part: “Here is this tremen- 
dous power over children . . . that 
ought to be utilized for their good. It 
is true that the dramatic instinct is 
very general. . . . So I say that this 
power . . . is one that ought to be at 
least in every school in this country, 
and moreover I believe that it is go- 
ing to be.” 












a NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY ss eee 













exceeds in con- 
venience, quantity, and 
quality, the old International as : 
much as that surpassed the Unabridged. 
Editor in chief, Dr. W. T. Harris, former United States Com- N 
missioner of Education. 2f The Webster Tradition Developed by Modern Ff 
Scientific Lexicography. Key to Literature of Seven Centuries. 2 General 
Information Practically Doubled. Divided Page; Important Words Above, 
Less Important Below. .2¢ Contains More Information of Interest to More 
People Than Any Other Dictionary. 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 400,000 Words ana Phrases. 
The Bindings are Triumphs of the Bookmakers’ Art. 
CONSIDER the NEW INTERNATIONAL when selecting your CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


It is unquestionably the choicest holiday offering of the season. 
Invaluable for the home, school, and office. 


GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, Authority, Utility. 

Ask your bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or write for Specimen Pages to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
fone 4 

















TEACHER’S 


Christmas Holiday Tour 
To WASHINGTON Via 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1909 


ROUND TRIP RATES 


$12.00 and $14.50 from New York and Brooklyn 


ACCORDING TO HOTEL SELECTED 


Three Day Trip—covering ali Necessary Expenses and Visiting All the Principal Points 
of Interest at the National Capital. 

Full information and tickets may be obtained of C. Studds, District Passenger Agent, 263 
Fifth Avenue, or of Ticket Agents, 170, 461, 1354 Broadway, 182 Fifth Avenue or Hudson 
Terminal, New York; 336 Fulton Street, 390 Broadway or Flatbush Avenue Terminal, 
Subway, Brooklyn, or at stations. 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 














Supplementary Readers Write for Introductory Prices 


Exmoor Star 


By A. E. BONSER 


The fascinating story of a pony’s life, full ot the charm and the humanitarian teach- 
ings of Black Beauty, but without its distressing sadness, 
Cloth Tilustrated 50 cents net 


Filippo, The Italian Boy 


By LAURA B. STARR 


The picturesque story of a little boy of modern Rome, describing delightfully the 
old city’s quaint customs, which are fascinating and instructive to young Americans. 


Cloth Illustrated from photographs 60 cents net 


A. S. Barnes & Co. New York 
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$100.00 Reward 

We desire to call your attention to 
a swindler working among the school 
teachers throughout the East. He 
works under the name of A. P. Brad- 
ley, alias, A. P. Cooper, A. P. John- 
son, A. P. Stanley, C. H. Wishman, 
A. P. Willis, John Dunkin or Duncan, 
Geo. Carlisle and A. Williams. 

He represents himself as an ad- 
vance agent for Geo. A. Howard & 
Co., Boston, and offers to sell them a 
set of Stoddard’s Lectures for $10.00, 
or any amount he can get. His order 
blanks read Geo. A. Howard & Co. 
Boston, and there is NO SUCH FIRM 
IN EXISTENCE. 

He is a heavy-set man, medium 
height—five feet eight or nine inches, 
weight about two hundred pounds, 
sandy hair, rather a high forehead, 
inclined to baldness, age between forty 
and forty-five, and has a very pleasant 
personality. 

Whoever is the means of causing 
the arrest and detention of this man, 
and notifying us of same immediately 
we will gladly pay to them the sum of 
$100.00. We have the names and ad- 
dresses of a number of people whom 
he has defrauded, and they will glad- 
ly prosecute him. He has heretofore 
represented himself as a member of 
the Lodge of Elks, and uses fictitious 
names, societies and other subterfuges 
for the purpose of ingratiating him- 
self into the confidence of those whom 
he desires to swindle. 

We wish you would notify your 
teachers to be on the lookout for him, 
as he is swindling two or three peo- 
ple a day out of various amounts. 

Geo. L. SHuMAN & COMPANY, 

Publishers of “Stoddard’s Lectures,” 

328 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Remington Sales Surpass All 


Records 

The Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany have just made the interesting 
announcement that their sales for the 
first ten months of the year 1909 have 
exceeded the highest total for any 
previous complete year in the history 
of the typewriter business and that 
Remington sales for October were 24 
per cent. in excess of the highest pre- 
vious total for any single month. 

The typewriter businéss is noted for 
the accurate gauge which it always 
affords on general trade conditions, 
and this record-breaking Remington 
business is therefore a certain proof 
that good times have returned. 


From Pole to Pole 

“From Pole to Pole” is the title of 
a most interesting illustrated placard 
which is now being displayed in the 
windows of all the offices of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company. This 
placard states that the Peary Expedi- 
tion to the North Pole and the 
Shackleton Expedition to the South 
Pole each included a Remington Type- 
writer as a part of its equipment, also 
that the Remington Typewriter has 
figured in the same way in a great 
majority of the Arctic and Antarctic 
expeditions of the past twenty years. 
Polar service, as everyone knows, is 
exceedingly exacting service for both 
men and machines, and the promi- 
nent part which it has played in con- 
nection with such service is certainly 
a creditable chapter in the history of 
the Remington Typewriter. 

The Remington Typewriter offices 
are also exhibiting another placard of 
almost equal interest. This placard 
states that Messrs. Wright, Bleriot, 
Farman and Curtiss, the four leading 
aviators, are all users of the Rem- 
ington iter. 
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The Care of Food 


In the buying, storing, and handling 
of food it is important that we realize 
the causes of what is called the spoil- 
ing of food. And the knowledge that 
the spoiling is due to yeasts, molds, 
and bacteria is comparatively recent. 

Countless numbers of tiny living 
things called micro-organisms are 
everywhere found which will ; in 
the food man has prepared for his own 
use and cause it to spoil. These mi- 
croscopic plants flourish in the kitchen, 
storeroom, ice-box, milk-room, and cel- 
lar. The bulk of these minute forms 
of life are harmless under usual con- 
ditions; some are useful, like those 
which ripen milk; and many are 
harmful. 

Not only do yeasts, molds, and bac- 
teria appropriate our food, with the 
result that it sours, rots, or putrefits, 
but they sometimes leave behind dis- 
agreeable consequences like the musty 
and moldy odor and flavor of some 
spoiled foods, or the substances called 
ptomaines, sometimes poisonous. 

Not until millions of yeast cells are 
massed together do they become visible 
to the eye as in the compressed yeast 
cake. Yeast pony are practically 
everywhere and are of many varieties, 
some being called wild yeasts, in dis- 
tinction from those we have learned 
to cultivate for the making of bread. 
The old-fashioned method of making 
milk-rising or salt-rising bread de- 
pended on wild yeast falling into 
dough and causing the bread to rise, 
a method not always successful, be- 
cause other organisms, the bacteria, 
also had a chance at the dough, and 
sometimes got the better of the yeast 
in the struggle for food, and the result 
of their life in the dough was sour or 
bitter bread. 

The appearance of mold as growing 
on bread, cheese, and other foods is 
familiar to every housewife. The 
spores of the different varieties of 
mold are everywhere present, and th- 
need only warmth and moisture to en- 
able them to grow on many kinds of 
food. These organisms are always at 
work in damp cellars and in dark and 
damp corners of rooms; they are borne 
on the feet of insects, they are on the 
skins of all fruits, and in the dust 
flying in the air. They are not fond 
of light and they require no great 
abundance of air, flourishing best in 
foods that are piled close together, 
leaving small, undisturbed air spaces 
and moisture. 

The growth of most molds is retard- 
ed by light, ventilation, and low tem- 
perature. 

In some foods bacteria in the early 
stages of their action leave no dis- 
agreeable or unhealthful effects, so far 
as yet proved. Meat is in some meas- 
ure ripened by bacterial action, and 
the “gamey” taste given meat by 
“hanging” comes in part from the 
same cause, tho in both cases the 
changes are chiefly due to the action 
of ferments normally present. It is 
not easy to draw the line between the 
harmless ripening processes and the 
bacterial changes classed as decay, but 
if the bacteria are allowed to grow 
without hindrance the time comes 
when the food, either animal or vege- 
table, attacked by bacteria breaks up 
into a loathsome mass. 

The food may become dangerous 
even before it shows outward signs of 
decomposition, for the bacteria may 
give off substances known as pto- 
maines, some of which are very poi- 
sonous to man. Certain apparently 
mysterious cases of illness have been 
traced to such causes, and milk, fish, 
meat, cheese, baked beans, ice-cream, 
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and other foods have all. been found re- 
sponsible for food poisoning. This sort 
of poisoning is not a true bacterial dis- 
ease; that is, it is not due, as is ty- 
phoid fever, to the growth of .an or- 
ganism in the body, but the illness re- 
sults from the introduction into the 
system of poisonous. substances al- 
ring formed in the food by the bac- 
ria. 


The School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of ae has thrown open 
to the teachers of the city of Chica 
the use of its library. Books may 
used by the teachers whether they are 
attending the University or not, for 
purposes of reference or for with- 
drawal. The hours of the library are 
from 8 a, m. to 6 p. m. and 7 p. m. to 
10 p. m. daily, except Saturday, upon 
which day the hours are from 8 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. This step is likely to re- 
sult in closer relations between the 
teachers of Chicago and the School 
of Education, and is certain to be fol- 
lowed by a wide use of the library 
and by great’ benefit to teachers. 


The Raphael Tuck & Sons post- 
cards, holiday cards and calendars for 
the Christmas season of 1909 are a 
compliment to the public taste. The 
Tuck cards and calendars have gone 
with us, thru all the stages of absurd- 
ly grotesque, funny, and gaily colored. 
This year the keynote is true artis- 
tic value. Even in the funny there 
is a daintiness that will appeal to the 
most refined taste. For example, 
“warm wishes” is the motto above an 
open fire with two cats silhouetted in 
black velvet in front of it. A dainty 
booklet covered with celluloid, tied 
with white silk cord fastened with two 
brass bells, contains Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life.” Another has the 
words and notes of “The Old Wish.” 
Others are painted by hand in water- 
color with Christmas wishes, berries 
and flowers or landscapes. Another 
original conception shows a_ brass 
swastika fastened to a card, with the 
legend, “May the four winds from the 
four corners of the earth, Always 
gently and sweetly upon you blow.” 

Never have the Tuck Christmas 
post-cards been more charming. Un- 
doubtedly more of them will carry 
their messages of cheer thru the 
United States post-office than ever be- 
fore, and many of them are beautiful 
enough ‘to be worth framing. Chil- 
dren will enjoy the group of geese, 
with the motto, “May all your ways 
be pleasant ways, And all your days 
be pleasant days.” A card in white, 
violet and gold is suited to friends 
more advanced in years. One series 
shows pictures of the Madonna and 
Child. There are landscapes, children 
sliding down hill, words of greeting 
in old-time lettering and decoration, 
and hundreds of other styles, to suit 
every taste and every purse. 

The calendars for 1910 are quieter 
in coloring than has been the case 
heretofore. They are made with the 
idea that they are to be in our sight 
for a whole year. And we certainly 
would never tire of the one with re- 
productions from Turner; the “Home 
Sweet Home,” pictures; the beautif 
“Sunny Seasons” calendar; “When 
the Heart Is Young”; the picture in 
sepia of “By Peaceful Ways”; the 
lovely coloring of “The Earth is the 
Lord’s.” The calendars are particu- 
larly recommended as the best the 
Tucks have issued thus far. 

Teachers are quite safe in orderin 
by mail, direct, of Raphael Tuck 
Sons, New York City. 





